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NORA WILDING. 


A TALE OF THE SOUTH DOWNS. 
By JoHN STAFFORD. 
In Two Parts—Part II. 
CuapTer III. 


“ T SHALL go away! I can stand it no longer! He’s not ceased 

grumbling for a whole fortnight. The sainfoin is not ready 
for a second cut, and he knows it. I shall go away, and leave the 
lot of them !” 

Dick flung his book down and himself back in his chair, and 
glared at the wall, having thus addressed it. A rasping voice had 
echoed through the window from the rickyard, a plaint to one of the 
men. 

* All the lot, Dick—even me?” 

Dick turned quickly, to find Leah in the doorway. She was 
flushed and smiling, looking uncommonly pretty. ‘Even me, an’ 
after what you said last night ?” 

“Last night? I was tipsy last night—or next door to it,” 

Leah unpinned her wide hat and laid it on the table. 

“You was alright, Dick—a bit merry, that’s all, and devil-may- 
careish. An’ small blame to you, say I. I wonder you’re not worse 
to-night, after his horse nearly treading on you an’ her laughing at 
the young feller’s jokes about such a comical pudding-basin of a 
place, an’ then to race giggling off with him.” 

“Who said that?” cried Dick angrily. 

“You did, half an hour since, before I went to the village. You 
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were talking to yourself in the garden—just as now—an’ you were 
telling the bushes as her laughed till the tears came ; I could but 
hear you through the lattice.” 

“ Ay, she laughed right enough ; but I never said she giggled— 
it was more like hysteria. But why should I speak of it to you? 
Can’t you leave me to my reading ?” 

Leah’s eyes lit nastily. She opened her mouth to say she had 
seen the two riders return along the ridge from Blackhurst ; that she 
had seen Nora’s last gesture of parting to the scenes once so 
beloved of her. She only said with a pout: 

“‘ How changed you are! You said last night that——” 

“That what ?” 

“You said that but for me you’d go mad ; you said as I was the 
dearest friend you had in the world ; an’—an’ you as good as asked 
me to marry you when times were better. Yes, you did; an’ now 
to-night you’re all grumbles an’ frowns.” 

Dick smiled, but not pleasantly. 

“TJ distinctly remember, little gypsy, that it was just the other 
way. You began the joke on that odd day of February, and now 
I sometimes think you’re in dead earnest. And even Seward, last 
night, seemed to join the game; but I put that down to pension 
day and Mountain Dew ; and while he was so generous with it and 
his praises of you—which were all perfectly true, I'll say that for 
you—I could hardly but enter into the fun. Then you came along, 
and home we walked together under the stars. But hark ye, Leah, 
my pretty witch, last night is five years away—I’ve seen Nora !” 

* An’ like enough never see her more,” said Leah, her full 
bosom heaving. “But let me tell you, Dick, you might do worse 
things in earnest than take to wife Leah Brading. It mayn’t be 
right for me to say it ; but you said just now you were going away. 
An’, I ask you, where’s the sense in it? The farm ‘ll be yours when 
the master’s dead, and who’s to carry it on if you desert us? An’ 
who’s to help you better than me? I’ve been as one 0’ the family 
these last two months—grandfer’s right hand, so to say; an’ if you 
must know, he’s said more than once that he’d like to see you an’ 
me come to a pairing. But if you go off an’ leave us, the old 
place’ll be sold an’ broken up, an’ come into the hands o’ strangers ; 
an’ all because you think so much of that hoighty-toighty, pranked 
out little—— ” 

She stopped and bit her red lip. The young man had turned 
to her a face of stone. “ Just end it, will you? And go!” 

“T beg yer pardon, Dick ; I——” 
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“ Go ! ” 

His hand pointed to the door a-shake with anger, and, wisely 
saying no more, Leah left him. 

Dick rose from his chair and paced to and fro the darkening 
room, the big wainscotted “living-room” of Manor Farm, which had 
practically become his own since Nora had gone her way. Here at 
nights in younger days they had been wont to con their lessons 
together ; in days less young to read, or haply raise a tune. There, 
in the corner, stood the old Broadwood ; on the top of it her fiddle- 
case, alongside it his flute. On the hanging shelves, a little away, 
were all their favourite books, worn and homely, like olden clothes. 
In a glass case above were her two doves and red-fronted bullfinch, 
stuffed and silent, but living yet when memory touched -them. But 
he was feeling rather than seeing the presence of these reminiscent 
things, and perhaps with a certain pain which gave some sanction 
to the thought of flight ; for his eyes at every alternate turn would 
glance at the booklets and papers which covered one end of the table, 
printed things from which bold words stood out in red and black— 
‘*‘ Dominion,” “ Halifax and Nova Scotia,” “Grand Trunk,” “ Free 
Land,” and so on; and with the train of thought they had earlier 
started he was still seemingly busied. 

At last he stopped, listening to querulous words which reached 
him through the door from the kitchen. It was old Saul, and his 
voice was loud again in anger against him. Dick, in his humour 
now, could bear no more of it. The wide lattice in the embrased. 
window stood open. He took his hat, bent low, and stepped, as he- 
had done times before, into the rear garden; then he passed on: 
to the track which led up to the downs—the same which Nora had 
used that morning of May—and, arrived at the top, started an aimless 
wandering. On and on he went, the sweet cool upper air refreshing: 
and soothing him with every step ; so that his thoughts came in 
quieter fashion, showing him things in truer proportion, and rebuking 
him, it may be, for having held them up to the broken mirror of his 
own heart rather than face them with clear sane eyes, as an honest 
man should. At last he stopped at the sound of a distant tinkling, 
a fairy-like chiming which seemed to ring a change to all his face. 
Muttering ‘‘ Thanks, good sheep,” he turned, and after some minutes 
came to the movable hut of the shepherd. He put his head in. 

“Seward, are you asleep?” 

“ No ”—drowsily—* who is it? Master Dick?” 

“Come out for a minute. I want a word with you.” 

“Talk away, lad,” said Seward, descending the step. “ Yours is 
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the first voice I’ve heard this day, bar the silly sheep’s and the bird- 
things. You looks budge! to-night. What’s the matter, Dick?” 

“It’s simple enough. Either Leah must leave Charlton or I shall. 
Which shall it be?” 

Seward blinked his surprise. 

“Leah leave Charlton Dene, an’ you that fond of her! Why, 
what’s come to ye, lad? What can ye mean?” 

“ What I say—which shall it be? Grandfer won’t get rid of her 
—I can’t—so you must. Now then, what’s your answer ?” 

Seward blinked afresh ; Dick had never seen lids so at work. 

** So it’s all off, then? Why, she was telling me only——” 

‘She told you lies. I can never make her my wife. My mind 
is settled. Give me your answer.” 

“Well, well!” A certain look of foiled purpose came to his 
small black eyes; his bony brown fingers tightened on his crook. 
He looked round half savagely, and, seeing Rough at his feet, sent a 
kick to him. The dog slipped aside with depressed tail. 

**Tt’s all off, you say, an’ she must go or you will?” 

“ That’s it.” 

‘** And when must she go?” 

“ At once—this night ! I shall not return there till she’s out of 
the house.” 

Seward gripped tighter his stick ; under the eaves of his brows 
his eyes glittered like a vole’s. The dog looked from face to face, 
its own uneasy. 

“ Wait a minute,” said Seward, and he entered his hut and went 
up to a rude desk in a corner, on which stood his sheep-register and 
some odd papers. On one of these he wrote with his pencil two or 
three lines ; then, emptying his tobacco-box, as he had done before, 
and placing his message within it, he called Rough. The dog came 
up half-heartedly ; but at a coaxing word he re-curled his tail, gave a 
glad bark, gripped the box, and set off on his errand, and swift as a 
hare was his going. 

“He'll be back in a quarter of an hour, or less, maybe, and then 
I'll give you your answer,” said the shepherd. He sat down on the 
steps of the hut and said no more. 

Dick stood watching the blazing Jupiter. Beneath that glorious 
planet, somewhere to the south-east, he knew Nora was; but his 
thoughts were larger to-night, and they went over the comb of the 
ridge in less bitter sort ; his better heart was toward. The star 
seemed to wink at him once or twice ; but though he was staring at 
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it, he saw it not—only the dear face which, to his fancy, it shone 
upon. Something was wrong—wiat he could not think ; but she— 
he looked down. Rough was panting at their feet. 

Seward took out his paper and read, seemingly with renewed 
surprise ; then he looked up from his seat. 

“You can have yer wish, Master Dick. She'll be gone in an 
hour from now—perhaps before. Will ¢a# suit yer?” 

“‘ How did you manage it ?” asked Dick, surprised himself. 

“Just told her the game—told her to pack up an’ go—that’s all. 
An’ she says she will. Poor Leah! an’ obliged to fall back on that 
fool !” 

“What fool ?” 

“Never you mind.” 


CuHaptTer IV. 


In the dim wainscotted room at the farm old Saul sat at the table 
in front of the literature which Dick had left there. With the aid of 
his glasses and a couple of candles he had taken up this pamphlet 
and that, and had spelt out some of their meaning. In a sense, they 
had taken him out of himself, for they were not uninteresting, and 
as a true son of the soil he liked nothing better than to read or hear 
of agricultural doings in parts unknown to him. But it was when 
he had come to a special booklet on the virgin possibilities of 
Manitoba, in which was slipped as bookmark a type-written letter 
from the shipping agents, that the true purport of it all came crashing 
to him. He read the hard blue lines through again, pushed his 
glasses up to his forehead, and leaned back staring blankly at the 
fiddle-case. 

“ Dick going to leave me too?” He looked round dazedly. 
“ Dick, as I’ve brought up from a little un—fed an’ clothed an 
eddicated as son o’ my own! An’ just as I was going to let him into 
the secret-—Dick going too?” 

He sat with dropped jaw and stunned eyes, trying to take it in. 
A minute passed—perhaps two—when something streaked across 
his dumfounded consciousness—a shrill voice from the kitchen : 
“What's the matter wi’ the dog? She’s upstairs, lad; here, let me 
open the door. What news a’ ye got now, you ill-omened beastie ? 
Another lamb dead, I rackon. What can Seward be after ?—an’ 
the feed so good as it is!” 

The words passed the listener as idle sounds; the voice, how- 
ever, had given him a thought. “Say, Deborah! come in a 
minute ; I want to speak to ye.” 
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The old servitor, busied with her knitting, showed at the door- 
way, and looked over her glasses at her still older master. 

“ How many years since yer came to Charlton, Deborah?” 

“ Fifty-two come Milemas,' master; an’ it was you as hired 
me at Belchester Fair. I mind it as yesterday, an’ you was wearing 
a lilac waistcoat.” 

“ Ay, I was a bit of a dandy them days. Fifty-two years! You 
mind Dick coming as a nipper, Deborah, when he were no higher 
than these leggings ?” 

“Well do I—an’ he brought the measles with him an’ give 
’em to Nora. Her’d just been shortened, I remember.” 

“‘ That’s so ; an’ d’ye mind me saddling Captain in the middle 
o’ the night an’ racing over the downs to Blackhurst in the thick 
o’ the blizzard to fetch Dr. Lancem, ’cos you thought neither on ’em 
would live till morning ? ” 

“ Ay, an’ he couldn’t come till next day, ’cos o’ little Rose Somers 
as had the typhoid. An’ when he did come Nora were better, an’ Dick 
were blowing soap-bubbles for the mite to chuckle at, an’ you made 
him see double wi’ praising the Lord an’ drinking long life to ’em.” 

“ An’ d’ye think I’d risk my neck an’ life on such a night if I 
hadn’t loved the pair of ’em as children of mine?” 

“You could never do too much for ’em, sir, then or ever after.” 

“* An’ hasn’t Nora as good as run away from us, an’ sent never a 
line this ten weeks or more ?” 

“ That’s even so, Mister Warren; but I rackon she’s in a sort o 
whirlpool, an’ spinning round an’ round till her heart be as giddy as 
her head, pore gell.” 

“‘ Giddy be hanged, madam ! She’s a Wilding, that’s what she is ! 
I never want to see her more. But Dick—he’sno Wilding ; an’—an’ 
he’s going too, Deborah! What think you o’ that?” 

‘IT don’t believe it—that’s what I think,” said Deborah warmly. 
““You may drive him to madness with yer temper—asking yer 
pardon ; but leave Charlton Dene he never will—so long as you be 
here, anyways.” 

“Madden him wi’ temper?—is it that?” said Saul huskily, and 
with a sudden change of face. “Isitthat? Lord above! is this Thy 
chastening ?” 

Deborah’s bright needles flashed like captured lightning. It was 
she who broke the silence, and her voice was softer. 

“Dick’s a good lad, an’ always has been ; but he’s getting on, an’ 
his thoughts run over the brim o’ the Dene to the bigger world 
1 Michaelmas. 
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beyond it. It were a mistake to ’prentice him to that. big modern 
farmer, an then call him back to this old-time place ; not as yer 
health didn’t justify it—I say nothing o’ that—but the change had 
unsettled him. He’s done what he could, an’ he’ll do what he can ; 
but, to my mind, Hugh Gummidge could carry on a farm o’ this 
size, wi’ Seward to help him.” 

“ Ay, yer say that, do yer? I suppose Nora had been running 
over the brim too ?” 

“ Nora were a swaller living wi’ sparrers—no offence, sir; her’d 
a’ flied away in any case sooner or later. You wouldn’t have her bide 
on here like a clipped kestrel, would yer?” 

Saul peered at her as through a mist. 

“ Are you turning agen me too, Deborah?” 

“Turn agen yer? Will the brook run up to the beacon? 
Will the weather-cock crow o’ mornings? I am but pointing out 
the nature o’ young things ; an’ as for loving them, why, you can’t 
say as——-” And old Deborah was no longer in the doorway. 
Saul thought he heard a sob. 

“ Nay, don’t tek on, Deborah, don’t tek on! Come in again, 
will yer, an’ have a glass o’ this wine? Do, Deborah, now! We'll 
have one each. That’s better. It’s my fault, I suppose; an’ I’m 
hard, an’ narrer, an’ too much of a sparrer. Ha! ha! There’s rhyme 
for yer! We'll mend our ways, Deborah ; an’ here’s to more chari- 
table living !” 

He had risen and gone to the sideboard and poured out from 
the decanter there two glasses of wine. -The twain drank to more 
charitable living. But all the while could Saul hear that low, 
sobbing-like sound which had made him call Deborah back to him. 
He looked out of the window ; it seemed now to come from there. 
Then he glanced up at the ceiling, from which a sound of footfalls had 
come. 

“Can yer hear it, Deborah? It must be Leah. What’s the 
matter wi’ the wench? Call her down too, an’ we'll fill up again 
an’ she shall join us. Bless my soul ! it’s all sighing an’ grumbling 
an’ tears, these times. We must alter it. Maybe she were right” 
(Deborah had gone), “ an’ it wasall my fault. There’s Rough flying 
up the hill as he did ten years ago. A lesson in that, Saul.. You're 
none so old, my lad ; there’s good life in yer yet ; but you couldn’t 
sprint up yonder in that fashion. Where’s Dick? An’ why don’t 
them two come down? Old! an’ me only eighty—oh-h-h!” And 
Saul put his hand to his back while the hot iron tortured him. Then 
with a sigh for lumbago, he sat him down in the chair by the window. 
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But it was a really aged man who sank back in the elbow-chair 
and looked out at the bright heralds of the night, the lordly star of 
evening and the gentle Saturn shyly following on the wide blue way. 
Deborah entered, saying Leah would be down presently, and she 
passed him his pipe and tobacco-jar, with another glass of wine. 
The smoke brought visible comfort to the furrowed face ; but after 
puffing through some ten minutes he called out anew for the lagging 
Leah. Anon Deborah showed again, but looking queerly. 

“Lass ain’t in her room, an’ I found this on the table. I'll bring 
a candle—it’s something writ down wi’ a lead pencil.” 

By the light of the candle they both spelt out what was writ 
down on the paper : 


“ Farewell all, and good-bye to Charlton Dene. Please send box 
by Timms the carrier to White Hart at Blackhurst, to be called 
for, You'll never, never forgive me, so it’s no use asking you. I’ve 
been a bad and scheming woman, but I can’t look you in the face 
and say it—I must go. They say love is blind—in my blindness 
I’ve fallen into a pit of the devil’s own digging. With the Lord’s 
help, I may scramble out again, zf you'll let me alone. Don't tell 
Silas Hedley where I’m gone. He said he’d give me no more unless 
I promised to wed him. A kiss for each—little wonder he should 
get to want me out and out! But rather than have him Id liefer 
jump from the cliffs down into the sea. It’s Dick I love, and shall 
to my dying day. God help me! I thought—but I can’t stop. 
Good-bye all—but you'll never forgive poor LEAH Brapinc. 

“ P.S.—Open top right-hand drawer—they’re all there.” 


It was not very coherent, but the main fact was clear enough— 
that Leah, too, was gone; and shrewdly did it hit the old man. 
From his trembling hand the paper fluttered to the floor. 

“‘Where’s Dick?” said he faintly. “Find Dick, an’-—an’ send 
for Mr. Povey. It’s a judgment—a judgment o’ God, it is. Fetch 
Dick—fetch un, Deborah.” 

He sat, puffing a cold pipe; and his old eyes were moist, 
splitting the shiny sky-things into dancing sherds of silver. He 
was feeling that bitterest bitterness of old age, the sense of desertion 
which creates, even of familiar things, scenes of direst desolation. 
That room had walled in some of the sweetest hours of his long life ; 
it was the haunt of a thousand memories, which would come to 
caress and smile upon him whensoever in quiet hours such as these 
he would throw open his mind to their soothing. But never in all 
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his days had he felt so alone and abandoned in the old room as now. 
Yet even the dead numbness of his heart-aching seemed, as is often 
the case, to become at last its own soporific; so that it was quite 
sleepily that he heard Deborah tell of the Rector’s absence—that no 
one knew whither he had gone—that Miss Povey had said she 
had heard him in the stable saddling his cob. “ Parson’s gone too, 
then?” he murmured, with the ghost of a smile. “ Alright, Deborah; 
... Saddling cob. Dick’ll be here just now. .. . Dick——-” and by 
the yellow light of the candles Deborah saw that Saul was fast asleep. 

‘‘Tt’s the wine,” she muttered. “I feels a bit gapish myself. Poor 
old master! He’s aged ten years in as many weeks. Woe’s me! 
Why did th’ Almighty order it that loving hearts should suffer so, 
when those o’ flint go down to the grave with never a scratch ?” 

She sighed again as she sat down in the kitchen and took up her 
knitting, letting it fall to her lap the next moment—for truly the 
wine had been excellent. The Dutch clock ticked monotonously 
on, its long pendulum swinging drowsily in the heavy air; a 
night-hawk churred in the stillness ; a cockchafer droned by the 
window, then, seeing the light, wheeled noisily in, so that Deborah 
gave a sleepy start. But the flustered hummer flew out at the door, 
and the dozer’s head lowered again; her chin rose and fell on her 
shrunken breast, her breath came and went like a babe’s, and Deborah 
slept. And though strange new sounds were soon disturbing the 
stillness, she never stirred, so excellent had been that wine. 

Nor was the other sleeper in the wainscotted room in livelier 
case. Lying back in the cushioned embrace of his chair, he showed 
not a movement, save at the lips when some dream his brain was busy 
with set them at work. For the strange new sounds which might 
have startled the old housekeeper had suddenly stilled so soon as 
the causers thereof had taken in the situation, and it was on tip-toe 
that the two young people went up to the elbow-chair and there 
paused to listen to the broken dream-talk. Of something good it 
was, and of kindly purport ; for the look of age had left grandfer’s 
face, while a softness had come to his mouth which was almost a 
smile. There were ghosts moving about the haunted brain, and 
without a doubt Saul was finding them the best of company. 

A flushed girl-face bent over him, and with finger on lip smiled 
up at the other’s not a yard away. Then it happened that from the 
odds and bits of the sleeper’s phantasy the listener was able to make 
a pretty mosaic. She suddenly straightened her slim, habited figure, 
and her hands went up to her hair. Down it came tumbling, 
causing the watcher’s heart to give an odd leap. She turned to him 
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and whispered : “Cut me the red ribbon from Deborah’s cap—don’t 
waken her—quick!” She bent again. ‘“ Eunice ’ud sing that when 
her . . . rare voice had Eunice . . . same old pianer . .:.. keys.all 
hollow with . . . new un, someday, Nora . . . wait till-——” 

With shining eyes the girl took the ribbon, and, shaking her hair 
out, deftly bound it with the red thing midway down its flowing 
length; then, very quietly, she lowered herself into the chintz- 
covered chair opposite to Saul’s. But the seat was of wicker, and, 
feather-weight as she was, it creaked just enough to cause grandfer 
to heavily open his eyes. ‘Still there, Nora? Got the black gown 
on? Sunday, is it? Lord, I be tired to-night! Play us another 
tune, will yer, lass? Summat low an’ soft as strokes the heart like— 
an’ I’ll—I’ll have another five minutes, I be that——”. and slumber 
had him again. 

The rich low harmony of Handel’s “ Largo” spread through the 
room, the player’s dancing eyes seeming to come to a listening 
standstill ; and when it had died away, and its long sound-wavelets 
were lost in the level of silence, she looked slowly up at the face 
above her, and without a word lifted her sweet young lips. Love’s 
gravitation did the rest—just a meeting and a parting, but remem- 
bered to this day. 

“You haven’t told me half of it yet,” whispered Dick, while the 
lights sprang back to her eyes. ‘ Begin again. You were entering 
Southbeach an hour late—other horse had cast a shoe. Povey 
overtook you—spoke half a dozen words; you both wheeled round 
—left your cavalier shouting after you ; never stopped till you got to 
Coney Bottom—there you met Leah. Rector stopped to talk with 
her—you hurried on ; and here you are. But what was that about? 
Hush a second ! he’s at it again—a change of key this time.” 

Together they watched the sleeper’s face, which was alive now 
with emotions which made it painful to look upon—which made.his 
great hands to clench, his lips to move with a kind_of writhing. 
“‘ No—never ! ... She’s ours, I tell yer—ours!... these seventeen 
years... noright . . . curse o’ God——” 

A resounding chord rang out—another and another—and, like a 
throstle in May, Nora sang forth the first lilting lines of “ Cherry 
Ripe.” Saul sat up in round-eyed amaze. There was Nora; there 
was Dick beside her, carelessly fingering his flute ; and there was he. 
Or was he only the fool of another dream? Nora, stealing a laughing 
side-look, could see him cruelly pinching himself. No longer could 
she hold in ; with one last bang at the keys, she swung round on her 
pivot, and before he could blink twice she had the old man at her 
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mercy. Then once again did grandfer know what. it was to be 
beloved of Nora. But not yet had he caught fair sight of her. He 
essayed to get it; but she slid to his knees and laughed up at him. 
‘Now you can see me! Now say if I’m a dream-thing! Feel 
these hands; stoop and see if my lips are real; if my eyes are of 
glass ; and—oh, come down again to me—quick!” She drew the 
white head down, and beyond all doubt her lips were very real. 
Saul could be passive no longer. He caught her by the shoulders 
and held her at arm’s length. A moment so, then, with a queer 
cracked cry, he drew her close. And all he could say was : 

“The Lord in heaven be praised for this great joy! My Nora 
is back again, an’ her heart’s agen mine, an’ it’s true as needle to 
pole; an’—thank God! thank God !” 


CHAPTER V. 


On the following morning, about the hour of ten, Mr. Povey and a 
young gentleman of uncertain age—he might have been anything 
between twenty and thirty-five—were walking their horses carefully 
down the chalky track which leads from the eastern uplands to the 
village of Charlton Dene. The fierce dog-day sun was beating 
down upon them, but the Rector’s cob still showed the shine of the 
dandy-brush, and hardly a hair had it turned; while his companion’s 
mount, a mettlesome young gelding, showed long foamy lines on 
its chestnut coat, and was tossing the white flecks from its mouth 
with every step. Anthony Wilding had ridden hard to the hollow 
among the downs which a flying word last night had told him was 
the goal of the runaway Nora. And now that he was here he 
surveyed the scene through his eyeglass—the tree-embowered 
village, the little flint-faced church at the rising edge of it, the 
bosky combes, and the willow-lined stream meandering on to the 
sea—and at his thin lips was something like a curl. “ Little fool!” 
he muttered, then dropped his glass. 

Mr. Povey was looking down the vale ; the Manor Farm was as 
yet not in the view. ‘Yes, you have saved me a hot morning’s 
_work,” said he, as if in continuance of greeting words; “but I’m 
“ sorry in one way, as I had hoped not only to put the case clearly 
to Sir Justin and Lady Wilding, but to have some talk with yourself 
in the bargain. There have been some serious misunderstandings, 
caused no matter how; but now that Miss Wilding is back here 
again, I wanted you to better comprehend why your errand this 
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morning is so entirely useless, I trust the fact will not unduly 
pain you.” 

Mr. Wilding smiled, as old men do—with deep mouth-lines. 

“Oh, I shall be alright,” said he; “soon find another if she 
jibs again. She és a stunner though! Just the right step and 
carriage—bit frisky, but no vice—splendid creature! But there 
was no holding her in last evening ; it was a fair bolt, and just as 
she was about to say ‘ yes’ to my eloquent pleading. A psychological 
moment, sir !—and Gad! if you didn’t gallop right into it!” 

Mr. Povey twinkled. There was little harm done seemingly—at 
least to this youth. He thought of .the proud old baronet, and 
then of the fond old yeoman. Nora had not been happy in the 
gilded circle—would have shown it her heels long since but for 
certain nefarious doings ; her instinct had been right—her place was 
here. And Sir Justin? He hardly knew whether to sorrow or no 
for the man. He had certainly played the brute in the past ; but Nora 
somehow had pierced the crust of his heart, and it seemed a pity 
—but there ! what could be done? Sir Justin must simply pay for 
his sins, and serve him right, perhaps. Such men as Warren were 
worth a score of him. Mr. Povey came to alter his view—but that 
is another story, which Nora of winter nights likes sometimes to 
tell to young listeners at her knee. 

“T hope you'll live to forgive me,” said the Rector; “and if 
Sir Justin should be angry, you will know whom to point to as the 
villain of the piece. Tell him Tom Povey, of Trinity.” 

“You don’t know Sir Justin, sir—at least, as he is now. He’s 
a man who never forgives. It was a good month before he’d con- 
descend her so much as a smile, and that she only won by firing 
up at him for his referring to poor uncle Hector and his country 
Audrey—his words, not mine. She let him have it, I can tell you— 
straight from the shoulder; and he’s liked her in his grim way ever 
since. But he won’t condone this, unless she—but never mind. 
Let’s have a look at the Colin who’s bewitched my Phyllis. Tell 
me something about him, sir; Nora never would. He’s a pleb, 
of course; but has he any parts? Is he a good sort? Would 
he—confound him !—would he make her happy?—that’s the 
thing.” 

‘Not a doubt about it,” said the Rector. ‘ With the exception of 
three or four years which he spent on a big farm in the Midlands, 
they two have lived together since childhood. A very superior 
young fellow. He ought to be steward on a large estate, or a farmer 
with two or three thousand acres and plenty of capital. The 
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Warrens had the whole of this valley at one time ; now they have 
barely eight hundred acres, leaving out the pastures.” 

“The fellow’s wasting his life, then. Look here, sir; if he'll 
give up Nora, I'll get him the job of steward to Sir Justin. It’s 
worth five hundred a year now; I'll make it a thousand when the 
old man pegs out—’pon my honour I will! Would that fetch him, 
think you?” 

‘Better try him when you meet,” said the Rector drily. 

“‘Clodhopper!” muttered the other. ‘Curse the fellow ! but 
for him I’d have had her safe, and she’d have had a title and a share 
of ten thousand a year. The deuce fly away with him !” 

‘*No; he’s no clodhopper,” said Mr. Povey, who had caught the 
word. ‘You mustn’t say that. Just now you called him a pleb; 
would you be surprised to know that he comes of older and even 
more patrician family than yourself?” The kindly brown eyes had 
hardened. 

“ A twig of a tree, then? What’s its name, sir?” 

“He comes of the old De Warrene stock; a name familiar 
enough in the earlier chronicles, and one to conjure with round 
here in the rough old feudal times. The father of the race jumped 
ashore at Pevensey, and rode in William’s bodyguard at Hastings 
fight. Yes, it’s a respectable old family.” And Mr. Povey twinkled 
again for Nora’s sake, for the pride of the Wildings was trying in his 
nostrils. 

“That beats us,” said the other, readily enough. “I have a 
notion that the first of our lot gave young Charlie a leg up a tree 
down Gloucester way, and then boxed the royal ears for kissing his 
pretty daughter. He ought to have been made a lord for that ; but 
the Merry One didn’t act so badly. But you see, sir, we’ve kept up 
top; we have rank and much land, and many shekels. The Warrens 
have gone under ; they’re poorly off ; and for that very sound reason 
—well, wait till I see the old farmer, and if he doesn’t think twice— 
hello! What’s up here? What monster’s this? Thunder and 
lightning! Hi! hi! Stop, you fool! Look out, sir! Devil take 
the horse !” 

They had just turned the lane corner by Coney Bottom. 
Wilding’s beast had leapt half up the bank, while Mr. Povey’s, 
steady old goer as it was, stood with starting eyes quivering with 
terror. For there, right in front, and running its hardest towards 
them, was a headless, armless, and—to the equine mind—utterly 
frightful object, and in two whisks of a tail it would be upon them! 
With a mighty tugging of rein the Rector tried to pull the cob aside, 
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but the paralysed brute only turned half round, then the next instant 
reared high in the air with a sort of squeal. For the nameless thing 
had run howling right into its barrel, and rebounding to the ground 
lay there writhing and twisting in horrible contortions. The other 
horse, being a little ahead, was wrenched and spurred to the road, 
but, seeing the rolling monstrosity there, it veered sharp about, and 
bolted like a mad thing up the lane. He landed, breathless and 
spent, right into the grip of Dick. Then came rearing and plunging 
and much fine language for some hot seconds; but suddenly the 
animal stood quiet, for this man Aad a head, and of his arms there 
was no possible doubt. 

The young rider, after a curt ‘Thanks, my man,” looked about 
him; then adjusted his glass to look again. For everyone was 
laughing up there—Dick at the horse’s head ; Nora, her face hidden 
on Grandfer’s shaking shoulder; old Deborah in the mouth of the 
porch, showing a last lorn tooth. Nora was the first to recover, and 
as the horseman slowly dismounted came out with many blushes to 
greet him. 

“You must excuse us, Tony—it’s dreadfully rude, I know ; but it 
was our postman—perhaps Mr. Povey has told you about him— 
immured for his sins in his own letter-bag. Dick was thrashing him 
to death by the wall-box, but I ran up and stopped him—for really 
it was dreadful—and as a compromise we bound his hands and tied 
him in the mailbag, giving him half an hour’s start of the policeman. 
There, see ! he’s running off ! Mr. Povey has set him free! Oh, the 
villain ! the villain !” 

“ Who?—the man or Povey?” said Wilding, staring down the lane. 

“The man! He’s been meddling with our letters for weeks and 
weeks—he and our maid, Leah Brading. She ran off last night with 
her father ; but, of course, you don’t know them. Oh, 'the wicked, 
wicked people! But, come in, Tony. Dick will see to the horse. 
Grandfer, this is my cousin, Anthony Wilding, who has ridden over, I 
know, to bear me back to Southbeach—Sir Galahad to the rescue ! 
Won't you shake hands with him, grandfer? Oh, do! He’s been 
so kind to me all these weeks, and it was not his fault, you know. 
That’s right. Now go into the house and talk it all over—and here’s 
Mr. Povey to help your counsels.” 

“ But it is very essential that you should make one of us, Nora,” 
said Anthony, seeing the girl hold back. “I have a message of the 
utmost importance to you all. Come along, do !” 

‘Very well, dear grave and reverend. March in, and I’ll make 


one of you.” 
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Dick, having handed over the visitor’s horse to Hugh, and seeing 
that Mr. Povey’s had its rein safely over the wicket post, walked on 
through the steading to the gate at which Saul had stood the previous 
evening ; he leant his arms upon it and began a pleasant musing. 
How the inner will straighten up and brace the outer man once joy 
unadulterated has sent along every nerve its magic message! Dick 
may have had his sleepless night ; he may have put Diamond to a 
gallop over the downs at daydawn such as the good horse had never 
known ; and he may even have eaten of no supporting breakfast, but 
there was a quiet dignity in his lofty bearing now, a fine easy self- 
possession, which had caused the cowman a minute ago to playfully 
touch his cap and address him as Squire Warren. But true dignity 
is ever unconscious, and the dreamer there by the gate was quite 
unaware of these subtle changes in him; he only knew that he was 
the happiest wight alive. And so he stood for some ten minutes, it 
might be, when a sound of a well-known voice raised high in anger 
caused him to turn and look towards the house. There was nothing 
to see, for the heated words came through the open window, and 
even while he gazed and wondered they slowly fell, and he could 
hear no more. Then it was he saw Nora’s figure in the garden, and 
she was walking, as it seemed, to the familiar arbour-place ; the sight 
of her little white handkerchief dabbing at her eyes made him post 
there too. 

She was leaning back with pale, set face, but on seeing him faintly 
smiled. He sat down beside her, and took her hand in his. 

‘“‘ What is it, Nora? What have they been doing to you?” 

He looked round at her, noting the return of her apple-blossom 
colouring, but getting no reply to his half-angry query. He repeated 
it, and Nora, rousing herself, gave a little shrug. 

“Doing to me? Oh, nothing much. It was what Sir Justin did 
years ago—before I was born. I never knew till this morning ; and 
now—I feel as if a great stone were inside me where my heart used 
to be. It’s horrible!” 

Dick put his thumb to her wrist. 

“It’s a good stone that can send your blood racing round at 
ninety to the minute.” 

Nora’s head came to his shoulder, and her bosom rose high with 
a long easing breath. Dick said nothing—just quietly waited. 

“ve given them all up, Dick, and I shall never see them more— 
no, never—and they’ve been offering their thousands for me, and—” 
she laughed, a low sweet breeze of mirth, straight from the chest— 
“on what conditions do you think? That I’m never to see you again 
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—you and grandfer and dear old Charlton Dene. They want to buy 
me body and soul for so many pieces of gold; and I was to have 
for myself——” Here Nora’s mirth broke forth anew, but she caught 
herseif up, and her face grew set and hard again. 

“Then grandfer broke out, and I—I stood listening till I could 
bear it no longer, and I came here. Oh, Dick, let me always stay 
here! I don’t care how poor we are. I'll milk the cows, churn the 
butter, do anything—only let me stay here where love is, and nature, 
and sunlight, and heaven’s free air. For here they’re all so real. 
There in London—Oh, I was so miserable, Dick ! and they thought 
I was happy. But no, I wasn’t! Id taken to it as men must do to 
drink—to make me forget ; but it didn’t!” and her hand tightened 
on his, adding in its own soft way, “it didn’t !” 

“Not even the operas, and the concerts, and the picture shows 
and——” 

“ Ah, they were very well, as far as they went,” said Nora, a trifle 
wistfully, and with a flutter haply of hidden wings ; “but they were 
like—like Seward’s whiskey after pension-day, which he says gives 
him a headache. Only, mine was a heartache ; they’d be so different 
now! But what do I care? I have you and grandfer and all this !” 
She waved her arm to the smiling prospect, and all the wistfulness 
was gone, while at her lips was such sweet content that Dick had to 
turn and gently taste of it. 

“‘ Well, it’s all there, little woman, whenever you care to go back 
to it for a week or so, or even longer ; and since you can’t be a 
guest of the Wildings, you can stay where you like, and Miss Somers 
shall go with you as paid companion. She'll be glad enough——” 

“What can you mean, Dick? Think of the cost! Besides, 
I’ve given it all up.” 

“‘T know you have, dearest ; and I know why. But shall I tell 
you what I found in the top right-hand drawer? It was among the 
other letters—something that’ll surprise you.” 

“What was it? Do tell me.” 

“It was a letter from grandfer to Sir Justin, written shortly after 
you’d gone to them. Among other things—you may have heard 
some of them in the house just now—there was something about 
a bit of money coming to me. It was a wild sort of letter, and it 
was a good thing, or a bad one—I don’t know which—that it went 
straight from the pillar-box into Silas’s pocket. Yes, a trifle of 
money left me by my father. At sight of his written words, grandfer 
told me all about it; he’s been saving the secret for me, the dear 
old boy!” 
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“Your father? I thought he died a poor man when you were a 
boy ?” 

“No ; he only left the country after the death of my mother; 
and for fifteen years grandfer never heard a word from or of him. 
Then it was a letter from the lawyers about his death and some 
railway stock bequeathed in trust for me till I was twenty-three.” 

“Why, that will be next—next tenth of September !” 

So it will; and from that day morning I shall act as my own 
master. And much there is to be done. Look at the old place, 
nearly tumbling about our ears. And that land away up the Dene 
—all ours once on a time, and it shall be ours again, thanks to 
Providence and the new Squire’s spendthrift ways.” 

Nora’s eyes were very round. 

“* But can you do all that, really? How much is this money?” 

“ Just a few dollars. In English money they'll tot up to——” 

He stopped, checked by a loud-voiced summons—his name and 
Nora’s. Ina few seconds they joined the group by the gate: Saul, 
and Mr. Povey, and young Wilding, whose horse, in charge of 
Hugh, was awaiting him. He looked as men do after a bad day at 
Epsom. Dick, standing in the background, saw Nora go up to him, 
her hand out for parting. 

‘Well, Nora,” said the young man, with a swift glance at Dick, 
“it’s a sad world and a mad world, and we’re old fools and young 
fools, and wisdom is folly, and folly is wisdom ; and so we shake 
along. I lose to gain and gain to lose; but, alas! it can’t be 
helped. We've had a good time, and this morning a lively winding 
up of things. What Sir Justin and the old lady will say when 
I report my embassy, the dickens only knows. Eh—have you any 
message, by the way?” 

Nora reddened and drew herself up. 

“To Sir Justin, none whatever. To Lady Wilding you may give 
my love ; but tell her—tell them both—that I shall never see them 
again—never—never !” 

“Oh, come now, never’s a long time! Look here, it won’t 
be always like this. I can understand your feelings; but when— 
after—well, you know, dear—when I’m Sir Anthony and cock of 
the walk, you—then you must come again among us whenever the 
feeling prompts you. And you mustn’t come alone—which brings 
me to the point. I want you to introduce me to our cousin Dick.” 

The two gripped hands with mutual appraisings, the one looking 
down from his height, the other gazing up through his shiny disc. 
“Glad to meet you, cousin Dick. Nora is well lost to have been so 
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‘won. I yield her to the better man, and good luck to you both! 
And now I must away,” springing into the saddle. ‘ Good-bye all— 
and, Nora dear, think sometimes of Tony. He will of you, I can 
tell you. Ta-ta! ta-ta!” and with a lift of his hat Anthony Wilding 
rode away. But he was heavy in the saddle, and his face, now it 
was turned from them, was more than ever that of a man who had 
lost high stakes. 

The group by the wicket stood watching him in silence till he 
had turned the corner at Coney Bottom; then grandfer chuckled, 
rather cruelly as one of them thought. 

“Well, Dick,” said he, “when Nora had gone I told him all 
about it, and now the murder’s out you may as well tell the lass 
yourself. I’m sorry for the youngster, an’ for th’ old leddy; but 
they wanted to buy out our Nora, an’ cut her right away from us for 
good an’ all. But the lass had given me cart blank, an’ I filled it 
full o’ reasons why she should grow on an’ thrive where her roots is, 
an’ they’re here in Charlton Dene. An’ now, Mister Povey, can yer 
blame me for not telling Dick sooner of his bito’ money? Wouldn’t 
he a’ been uppish an’ stiff o’ neck, like all other young fools when 
they sees a fortune on the sky-line o’ things? An’ haven’t I made a 
man of him ?—haven’t I now ?—haven’t we ?” 

“Which reminds me of a line in Ovid ; but never mind. I wish 
you well with all my heart, Richard, and you, my dear; and—ah ! 
that was very sweet—I must pass it on to Laura. God bless you 
both! God bless us all !” 

‘Amen, amen!” said Saul. “ An’ now we'll go indoors an’ 
drink to lad an’ lass, an’ then to one another. Come, Mr. Povey, 
sir, an’ thank the Lord it’s ended. Come, young folks.” 

But they hung behind. Nora was gazing down to the corner 
round which Anthony had disappeared two minutes ago. 

**T’m so sorry for him, Dick,” said she; “the poor little fellow! 
He was acting all the time. With all his oddities, he was a true 
gentleman. I feel as if I wanted to cry.” 

“Well, don’t, little sweetheart, don’t! What shall I say to stop 
you?” 

“Oh, anything. Finish what you were telling me in the 
arbour.” 

“ About the dollars? I was saying that in English money they’ll 
total to some £ 30,000.” 

The girl swung round. 

“How very odd!” said she, half to herself, then looking away. 
“ How very odd, to be sure !” 
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‘What’s odd?” said Dick, with mystified eyes. 

“‘Why ”—she stopped and laughed, then caught a sob half way ; 
she was a bit unstrung. Dick spoke again—the same words, 

“Why, Sir Justin, sorry, I suppose, for what he had done, and 
liking me, as it seemed, made me an offer a week ago, and again 
this morning through Tony, that if I gave you allZup, and married 
my cousin, his heir, he would settle upon me a certain sum in my 
own right. And if I refused, it was to go with the rest to Tony. 
And the sum was just thirty thousand——” 

How could he help it, his heart leaping up as it did? Nora 
struggled free, trying to frown. 

“ You shouldn’t, Dick! They’re watching us through the window.” 
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THE STRANGE STORY OF 
VISCOUNTESS BEACONSFIELD. 


HE author of the “Curiosities of Literature” has told us that 
a history of events that never happened would furnish 
material for some not incurious or unphilosophical speculation. 
Were this method of inquiry applied to the domestic career of 
Isaac D’Israeli’s son, one might arrive at the conclusion that had 
the widow Lewis refused his hand at the crisis of his life the political 
history of England during the second half of the nineteenth century 
would have had a complexion very different from that which it now 
bears, for Disraeli once declared—with a characteristic touch of hyper- 
bole, no doubt—that he owed to her all that he ever accomplished. 
Yet very few persons now living have more than the vaguest notion of 
the origin and character of this strange woman—for a strange woman 
she was—who so materially affected the career of one of the makers 
of the history of our time. 

The statement appeared in a recently published volume of the 
reminiscences of Mr. Augustus J. C. Hare that Viscountess Beacons- 
field was originally a factory girl, that Mr. Wyndham Lewis saw her 
going to her work with bare feet, was fascinated by her beauty, “picked 
her up,” educated her, and eventually married her. Those whose 
acquaintance with the lady has been obtained through the medium 
of the diarists and memoir-writers of her day would not see anything 
inherently improbable in this, for one certainly does not derive from 
these records the impression of a cultured society dame. Moreover, 
the books of reference, while they appear at a glance to negative 
the story, are vague and contradictory in their statements regarding 
her origin. I have been at some pains to ascertain the truth of the 
matter. 

All the biographies of Lord Beaconsfield pass lightly over his 
home life and domestic relationships, yet these phases of his career, 
when fully told, will disclose perhaps the finest traits in his character. 
Mrs. Gladstone was in many respects a striking contrast to Mrs. 
Disraeli, but the two great rival statesmen had this advantage in 
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common—each was blessed with a wife who subordinated every private 
ambition, every domestic arrangement, every personal consideration 
of convenience or comfort, to the public career of her husband. 

This self-sacrifice of their wives, so thankfully appreciated by the 
two men, established a bond of sympathy between them on which 
Mr. Gladstone dwelt with evident sincerity when the occasion arose. 
“ There are three things,” he said to Canon MacColl, “for which I 
shall always admire him—his devotion to his wife, his defence of his 
race, and his splendid Parliamentary pluck.” ! Devotion to his wife 
is here placed first, an order which would hardly have been seemly 
in the panegyric which Mr. Gladstone pronounced over his dead 
rival in the House of Commons. He made, however, a very strong 
point of it. 

_ “ There was,” he said, ‘‘ one feeling lying nearer yet to the very centre of his 
existence, and though it was a domestic feeling it may yet now without indelicacy 
be referred to—his profound, devoted, tender, grateful affection for his wife, 
which, if, as may be the case, it has deprived him—I know not whether it be so 
or not—of the honours of public obsequies, has nevertheless left for him a more 
permanent title as one who knew, even amidst the storms and temptations of 
public life, what was due to the sanctity and the strength of domestic affection, 


and who made himself an example in that respect to the country in which he 
lived.” 


Without doubt this close attachment of Disraeli to his wife found 
its root and its nourishment in a virtue with which statesmen are 
not usually credited. A sentiment of profound gratitude to the 
woman who did so much for him when he sorely needed help gave 
warmth and colour to their domestic life. His marriage may have 
been in the first place one of convenience, but admiration on her 
side and thankfulness on his ripened into an attachment stronger 
and more enduring than that which usually follows the ardent 
impulses of youthful lovers. There is a piquant story illustrating 
this feature of Disraeli’s character. The gossips differ in their 
versions of it; so much so, indeed, that one wonders whether 
Disraeli was in the habit of flinging the same retort at persons who 
made rude remarks about his affection for his wife, or whether one 
incident has been twisted by the narrators into various forms. The 
story is best told by Sir William Gregory in his autobiography : 

George Smythe allowed himself now and then, on the strength of their 
great intimacy, to make observations of wonder at the warmth of Dizzy’s attention 


to *‘ Marianne,” more particularly on one occasion after she had told him, with a 
gtim grin intended for a simper, that he always treated her more like a mistress 





1 Quoted by Canon MacColl in a letter to the Observer, November 20, 1898. 
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than a wife. But he never again ventured on the liberty. Disraeli looked at 
him straight between the eyes and said: ‘‘ George, there is one word in the 
English language of which you are ignorant.” ‘* What is that ?” asked Smythe, 
somewhat taken aback by his manner. ‘‘ Gratitude,” said Dizzy, in his deep, 
solemn voice. George Smythe felt the rebuke keenly, and accepted the lesson, 
but not the slightest coldness ensued in consequence. 


Sir William Fraser (‘ Disraeli and his Day”) states that: the 
impertinent friend was Bernal Osborne, who said to Disraeli, “I saw 
you walking in the Park with Mrs. Disraeli ; tell me, what feeling can 
you have towards that old lady?” And Disraeli, looking- him 
calmly in the face, replied, “A feeling to your nature entirely 
unknown—gratitude.” I find it very difficult to believe that Bernal 
Osborne would have made such a remark to Disraeli. 

Yet another version is quoted by Dr. Brewster (“‘ Disraeli in Out- 
line”) from a periodical which does not name the victim of the 
retort. According to this account the incident occurred at a dinner 
party. A friend of Disraeli had the bad taste to expostulate with 
him for always taking his wife with him on his visits. “I cannot 
understand it,” said the graceless man, “for you know you make 
yourself a perfect laughing-stock whenever your wife goes with you.” 
Disraeli fixed his eyes upon his friend very expressively and said, “I 
don’t suppose you can understand it, for no one could ever, in the 
wildest excursions of an insane imagination, suppose you to be guilty 
of gratitude.” 

The allusion to Disraeli’s look in each story appears to show not 
only that one occasion is alluded to, but that the three narratives as 
such have a common origin, and were varied in the passage from 
mouth to mouth. It furnishes a rather curious example of the 
“three black crows” order of history, but we may safely assume 
that there was at any rate a black crow in the case, namely, that 
Disraeli declared gratitude to be the prime cause of his attention to 
his wife. 

Sir William Fraser says in one place that Disraeli seemed some- 
times almost ashamed of his ostentatious uxoriousness, and recalls 
how he once spoke in apologetic tones of his intention to take his 
wife toa garden party, but nearly all the evidence we have of his 


1 Mr. J. A. Froude, in his monograph of Beaconsfield, tells the story thus :— 
‘* A party of young men once ventured a foolish jest or two at Mrs. Disraeli’s 
age and appearance, and rallied him on the motives of his marriage. ‘ Gentle- 
men,’ said Disraeli, as he rose and left the room, ‘do none of you know what 
gratitude means?’”? Mr. Froude adds, somewhat rashly, that this was the only 
instance in which Disraeli ever spoke with genuine anger. 
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attitude towards her is in the contrary direction. Both in public 
and privately the manifestation of his sentiments was quite un- 
restrained. Take the most famous of his tributes to her—the 
dedication of ‘ Sybil”: 

I would inscribe this work to one whose noble spirit and gentle nature ever 
prompt her to sympathise with the suffering ; to one whose sweet voice has often 
encouraged, and whose taste and judgment have ever guided its pages: the most 
severe of critics, but—a Perfect Wife. ! 


Less familiar are the touching words spoken at Edinburgh in 
1867, in response to the toast of his wife’s health: 


Ido owe to that lady all, I think, I have ever accomplished, because she 
has supported me by her counsels and consoled me by the sweetness of her dis- 
position. You cannot please me more than by paying this compliment to my 
wife. 


At a harvest festival held at Hughenden the same year. he 
declared, “‘ without offence to anyone,” that Mrs,. Disraeli was the- 
best wife in England. 

But the true foundation of Disraeli’s gratitude was no doubt of a 
more substantial character than the sweetness of his lady’s dis- 
position and the constancy of her devotion. There were other 
reasons, which could not very well be acknowledged in a public 
speech, why he owed so much of his success to her. These reasons 
were well known to his friends, and he made no great secret of them 
himself. Sir William Gregory states the case with characteristic 
bluntness. When Mr. Wyndham Lewis died, he says— 

Mr. Disraeli was in a most embarrassed state, on the very brink of ruin. He 
was intimate with Lady Blessington and Count d’Orsay, and he consulted the 
latter as to the complete breakdown of all his ambitious hopes, owing-to his 


financial difficulties. 
«© Why don’t you marry your colleague’s widow? She is very rich,” said 


Count d’Orsay.? 





1 This dedication was made the subject of two pages of attack in Fraser’s 
Magazine for June, 1845. Seizing upon the phrase ‘*‘ most severe of critics,” the 
writer termed Mrs. Disraeli a horrid shrew, and advised her husband to conquer 
her disposition ‘to find fault, ‘‘ when the chances are that the worthy couple 
would live more comfortably together.” 

2 According to Sir William Fraser, when Disraeli was first returned for Maid- 
stone as colleague of Mr. Wyndham Lewis, Count d’Orsay offered him some 
sage advice in regard to his relations with Mrs. Lewis. ‘‘ You will not make 
love,” he said. ‘* You will not intrigue. You have your seat; do not risk any- 
thing. If a widow, then marry.” Mr. Lewis left his widow £5,000 a year for 
life and the best-situated house in London, in Park Lane, near Grosvenor Gate 
with the curious addition oi ‘* coals and candles.” 
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It was a happy thought, and accepted with alacrity. He proposed at once, 
was accepted, and did marry the widow. She relieved him from his distress, set- 
him on his legs, and verily she met with her reward. From the day of his mar- 
riage to the day of her death he treated her with the deepest, most trusting 
affection ; indeed, with a chivalrous devotion. And yet she was a most repulsive 
woman ; flat, angular, under-bred, with a harsh, grating voice ; and though by 
no means a fool, yet constantly saying stupid things, most frequently about him, 
which tended to make him ridiculous. 


As to this I shall have more to say shortly, and shall hope to 
modify the impression one derives from Sir William’s harsh phrases. 
But of the timely effect of the marriage on Disraeli’s career there 
can be no doubt. In a biographical notice of Lady Beaconsfield, 
published in the Zimes the day after her death (which, I think, must 
have been inspired by Disraeli himself), this very striking passage 
occurred : 


Looking back on the long and tender relationship which has been gently 
dissolved in the course of nature, we are irresistibly reminded of the feeling 
expressed by Mohammed when the Prophet of the Faithful lost the loving woman 
he had married in the days of comparative obscurity. ‘‘ By God ” (he exclaimed 
in an outburst of regretful gratitude, as he raised her solemnly to the rank of the 
Four Perfect Women)—‘‘ By God! there never could be a better wife. She 
believed in me when men despised me. She relieved my wants when I was poor 
and despised by the world.” 


The writer went on to say that Disraeli’s wife did indeed come to 
his help when life threatened to be too short to assure him the 
prospect he had formed. His ambitions were great, and with time 
and patience he might attain them, but who could say the time 
would be given him? England then, even more than now, insisted 
on a high property qualification as a material guarantee for the 
virtue of her statesmen, and Disraeli might well have despaired of 
attaining a great position in the political world had not this fortunate 

marriage smoothed the path of his ambition. 


But (the writer added) Mr. Disraeli was too shrewd a man to pay for name 
and power at the price of happiness. It is certain he chose wisely in every way, 
and seldom has a marriage proved more a love-match than his. ... Esteem is 
the most genuine form of love, and Mr. Disraeli’s esteem for his wife was 
heightened by a most lively sense of gratitude. It was a pretty sight, that of the 
remorseless Parliamentary gladiator, who neither gave quarter nor asked it, who 
fought with venomed weapons, although he struck fair, and sent barbed darts 
which clung and rankled in the wounds—it was a pretty sight to see him in the 
soft sunshine of domestic life anticipating the wishes of his wife with feminine 
tenderness and consideration, and receiving her ministering with the evident 
enjoyment which is the most delicate flattery of all. 
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Whence came this notable woman of the nineteenth century? 
This is what Mr. Augustus Hare tells us, on the authority of a Mrs. 
Duncan Stewart, of Liverpool, who received a visit from Mr. and 
Mrs. Disraeli soon after their marriage : 


Mrs. Duncan Stewart described Lady Beaconsfield as originally a factory-girl. 
Mr. Lewis first saw her going to her factory, beautiful and with bare feet. He 
educated her and married her, died, and left her very rich, and then she married 
Disraeli. When asked why she married her second husband she would say, as if 
it was a feather in her cap, ‘*‘ My dear, he made love to me while my first husband 
was alive, and therefore I knew that he really loved me.” It was at Greenmeadow, 
a house four miles from Llandaff, that Disraeli served his apprenticeship as secre- 
tary to Mr. Lewis, living in the house with him and Mrs. Lewis, in the position 
of a dependent. When the house overflowed with visitors from London, as was 
often the case, he was sent out to sleep at the ‘* Holly Bush,” a little public-house 
in the village. Both Greenmeadow and the ‘‘ Holly Bush ” exist still. 


Mr. Hare has been kind enough, in answer to an inquiry, to tell 
me that what he here states was written down from the lips of Mrs. 
Duncan Stewart, who was very intimate with the Beaconsfields. 
Mr. Hare adds that the story was confirmed by the late Dean 
Vaughan, of Llandaff, from what he had heard in the neighbour- 
hood, but he has no further evidence on the subject. As I have 
said, the accounts of Lady Beaconsfield which one may gather from 
public sources do not stamp this account of her ladyship as inherently 

‘absurd, or even improbable. As the Zimes writer said, “ She had 

neither social talents nor fascination to place at his disposal. It 
was not in her to make his salons a centre of society, as Lady 
Palmerston did when she acted as her husband’s ally.” Another 
contemporary writer who knew her said she had many sterling 
qualities, but lacked those acquired accomplishments and that disci- 
plined and cultivated intelligence which her husband, as his writings 
show, keenly appreciated in women. “She was an admirable 
creature,” he remarked to a friend after her death, “ but she never 
knew which came first, the Greeks or the Romans.”' “The illus- 
tration,” says the writer, a political opponent, “conveyed much more 
than it expressed. It was a credit to Mr. Disraeli that throughout 
his life his devoted kindness to his wife was never ruffled by any of 
those awkward things said and done by her which formed from time 
to time the gossip of society.” 

Yet these gaucheries must many a time have sent a cold shiver 


1 Sir Mountstuart Grant-Duff, in his Notes froma Diary, says Disraeli’s 
words were: ‘* She was a bright creature ; she lived wholly in the present. She 
thought nothing of the future ; she cared nothing for the past. I discovered that 
she did not know whether the Greeks or the Romans came first.” 
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through the marrow of the man whose only passport to society was 
his genius, who was tolerated by the haughty peer and the exclusive 
gentleman of the country party only because he was necessary 
to them in their unequal contest with the Liberal host after Peel’s 
desertion of their cause. Like Burke and Sheridan, Disraeli burst 
through the barrier by which Society surrounds itself, and placed 
himself on an equality with those of high birth and old estate. It is 
no small addition to the magnitude of the achievement that he was 
able to carry with him into the charmed circle this uncultivated and 
graceless woman—as Society estimates grace and culture. Unlike 
Burke and Sheridan, he freely took his wife into the society. of his 
aristocratic friends and she enjoyed the privilege keenly. A cha- 
racteristic anecdote illustrates this rather amusingly. The Earl of 
Malmesbury entered it in his diary on March 19, 1849, in these 
words : 

Lord Mahon told mea story of Mrs. Disraeli, who was paying a visit some- 
where in the country, where she met Lord and Lady Hardinge. It happened 
that Lord Hardinge’s room was next to the Disraelis’, and the next morning Mrs. 
Disraeli said to Lord Hardinge at breakfast: ‘‘Oh, Lord Hardinge ! I consider 
myself the most fortunate of women. I said to myself when I woke this morning, 
‘ What a lucky womanI am! Here I have been sleeping between the greatest 
orator and the greatest warrior of the day.?” Lady Hardinge did not appear 
pleased at the statement. 


On another occasion Mrs. Disraeli was staying with her husband 
at one of the ancestral homes of England—‘“ one of the most splen- 
did of our provincial palaces,” it is called by Sir William Fraser, who 
tells the story : 


The wife of the lordly proprietor was a person of exceptional refinement, with 
a deep and sincere sense of propriety. She had carefully swept from the walls 
all pictures of a character which our less squeaiiish ancestors would not have 
objected to. As it happened, in the bedroom allotted to Mr. and Mrs. Disraeli 
one picture remained, not in any way exceeding those works by great artists seen 
in the National Gallery, but of a decidedly classic character as regards drapery. 
At breakfast the first morning after their arrival Mrs. Disraeli addressed the lady 
of the house in these words: ‘‘ Lady ——, I find that your house is full of 
indecent pictures.” Knowing well the character of their hostess, dismay might 
have been observed on the faces of the guests. Undaunted, Mrs. Disraeli con- 
tinued: ‘‘ There is a most horrible picture in our bedroom, Disraeli says it is 
Venus and Adonis. I have been awake half the night trying to prevent him 
looking at it.” 


Sir William Fraser adds that he knows this to be true, as the 
story was told to him by the eldest son of the house, who was 
present at the breakfast. This does not.seem to:me.quite conclusive, 
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but the evidence in this, as in other cases, must be taken for what it 
is worth. The lady had acquired a reputation for this kind of thing, 
which Sir William Fraser himself did not think was quite justified, 
and the sons of noble houses would not be the men to minimise her 
peculiarities. 

But if Mrs. Disraeli’s slumbers were disturbed by the presence in 
her husband’s bedroom of an undraped Venus she must have passed 
many a sleepless night, for Mr. Cecil Raikes, in the life of his father, 
tells this funny story on the authority of Sir William Harcourt : 


It happened on the occasion in question (at a dinner party given by the 
Disraelis) that Mr. Harcourt, as he then was, was placed next to Lady Beacons- 
field. On the wall opposite them hung a portrait of a lightly-draped female 
figure, and during a pause in the conversation the guest’s eyes happened to wander 
to it. 

**T see you are looking at that picture,” suddenly broke in the hostess with 
alaugh. ‘I always say that it oughtn’t to be allowed in here ; but it is nothing 
to the Venus that Dizzy has in his bedroom.” 

‘‘ That I can quite believe,” replied Mr. Harcourt gallantly, with a bow. 

The answer appeared to tickle her ladyship immensely, so much so that Mr. 
Harcourt, feeling that he had ventured on to rather delicate ground, quickly 
changed the subject. 

But the incident was not thereby disposed of, for later on, when the party had 
reassembled in the drawing-room, Lady Beaconsfield suddenly called to her 
husband across the room: ‘‘I want to tell you such a funny thing that Mr. 
Harcourt said to me at dinner.” And then came out the whole story coram 
publica. 

**IT never felt more uncomfortable in my life,” Sir William used to say in 
telling the story. ‘But when Lady Beaconsfield had finished Dizzy made no 
comment, but slowly turned his eyes upon me with his usual grave smile. Many 
men would have evinced some sign of annoyance, but he did nothing of the sort, 
and afterwards his kindness to me never varied.” 


One cannot but be struck by the family relationship of the two 
anecdotes, yet it is difficult to believe that they have been evolved from 
the same incident. That she frequently made her husband appear 
ridiculous by narrating circumstances of their private life cannot, I 
think, be doubted. Sir William Gregory says there was hardly any 
event in their domestic life that she did not take a pleasure in 
narrating in public. “Ah,” she said once, when the conversation 
turned on some man’s complexion, “I wish you could only see Dizzy 
in his bath, then you would know what a white skin is.” One night 
Sir William Gregory and several other young men were the guests of 
the Disraelis at dinner. The company included George Smythe, the 
original of ‘ Coningsby,” and in the course of the evening, something 
being said about the book, the hostess said to the young men, 
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“Would you like to go and see the room where Dizzy was brought 
to bed of ‘Coningsby’? ” All expressed great interest in the sacred 
spot, and she instructed them to go upstairs to the bedroom floor 
and enter a certain door. George Smythe took the lead in a regular 
scamper, amid roars of laughter. He burst into the wrong room, 
the followers heard a cry and a splash in the darkness, and back came 
their leader, wet through and dripping. He had fallen into Disraeli’s 
bath. He presented himself in a drenched condition to Mrs. 
Disraeli, who placidly asked him if he had seen the room where 
* Coningsby ” was born. “I know nothing of the place of birth,” said 
Smythe, “but I know I have been in the room where he was 
baptized.” It does not seem to have occurred to Gregory that the 
lady had played them a trick. 

Many such stories might be quoted from the chronigues scan- 
daleuses of the time, but when all has been said it remains a fact that 
she was a wonderfully good wife to Disraeli, and I am by no means 
sure that she did not possess a great deal more discretion than her 
critics gave her credit for. With all her apparent freedom in con- 
versation, she was never known to betray her husband’s confidence 
in such a way as to jeopardise his political position. Her belief in 
his future greatness amounted to an inspiration. She was so confi- 
dent that he would live to be Prime Minister that she made a vow 
never to attend a debate in the House of Commons until she could 
do so as the wife of the Premier, and she never did, great as the 
temptation must have been to witness some of his earlier triumphs. ! 
To advance his career towards this great end seems to have been 
the sole object of her existence. “All her wealth,” says Sir William 
Gregory, “ was valued by her only so far as it could assist his objects. 
She watched him like a faithful dog, understood his every fancy, 
habit, and thought ; in fact, lived in him and for him.” 

Those who were admitted to intimacy with them used to say he 
was fond of telling her in joke that he had married her for her money, 
to which she would invariably reply, “ Ah, but if you had to do it again 


1 This fact is fully attested in the ‘‘ Notes from the Diary of Mr. Speaker 
Denison (Viscount Ossington),” recently published. Writing on March 5, 1868, 
the day Mr. Disraeli first entered the House as Premier, Mr. Denison said: ‘‘ It 
is true that Mrs. Disraeli had never attended a debate in the House of Commons. 
I have proposed to her once or twice to come, but she has always declined—said 
it would make her nervous, or such-like excuse. But on the day on which Mr. 
Disraeli took his seat as Prime Minister Mrs. Disraeli wrote and begged that she 
might have a seat. She came, and the day afterwards she told me that she had 
resolved she would not attend a debate till she could see Mr. Disraeli take his 
seat as Prime Minister.” 
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you would do it for love.” And his answer would be that he would 
never marry for love, because all the men who did so either beat 
their wives or ran away from them. On this point I must indulge 
in one more short quotation from Sir William Gregory : 

It was ridiculous (he says), the tokens of affection and apparently of admira- 
tion which he lavished on ‘‘ Marianne,” as we irreverently called her. One 
evening, on coming up from dinner, he knelt before her, and, as they say in 
novels, devoured both her hands with kisses, saying at the same time in the most 
lackadaisical manner, ‘‘Is there anything I can do for my dear little wife?” 
And yet this ungainly, repulsive-looking woman was deserving of his affection. 


Their home life, indeed, seems to have been singularly happy. 
He was not fond of country pursuits, and if he joined a house party 
he was always glad to get home again. Mrs. Disraeli used to say 
that in a country house he was bored, and took to eating as a 
resource, and the result was that about the third day he got dread- 
fully bilious, and they had to come away. Their happiest times were 
at Hughenden, where he would wander about the grounds for hours, 
admiring his wife’s taste in laying out the gardens, making path- 
ways, and planting trees. Or, at least, these were her happiest days. 
Probably he enjoyed more the storm and stress of the political arena. 
We get a glimpse of their town life in the reminiscences of the 
late Sir John Mowbray, published by his daughter under the title, 
‘Seventy Years at Westminster ” : 

When in the House of Commons Disraeli was constantly at work, and gave 
himself little rest. He used to dine late at night, and very sparingly. Once, 
referring to this hasty dinner and assiduous attendance, I said to Lady Beaconsfield 
that I could not understand how he kept going. ‘‘ Ah, but,” she answered, ‘I 
always have supper for him when he comes home, and lights, lights, plenty of 


lights—Dizzy always likes light. And then he tells me all that has happened in 
the House, and then I clap him off to bed.” 


One of the most familiar anecdotes of the couple relates to the 
tender care she took of him when he was absorbed in his political 
work. She had driven down to the House of Commons with him, 
and as he shut the carriage door to leave her she accidentally got her 
fingers trapped in the door. She suffered great pain, but uttered no 
cry till he was gone, as she knew he was about to take part in an 
important debate, and feared that a knowledge of the accident 
might upset him. According to some versions the accident 
occurred at starting, and the lady suffered with Spartan heroism 
while they drove through the streets, and fell fainting on the cushions 
so soon as he had left her, but I have given the story as related to 
the Earl of Malmesbury by Disraeli himself, and repeated in the 
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House of Lords by Lord Malmesbury after the death of his old 
colleague. 

So much for the evidence as to the character of the lady, and 
there is nothing in it inconsistent with the factory-girl story. She 
never displayed any manners or culture which might not have been 
acquired by King Cophetua’s beggar maiden, and as for her means, 
we have seen that Mr. Wyndham Lewis left her a comfortable 
fortune, independently of anything she may have had from her own 
family. Moreover, when one comes to examine the records, they are 
found to be curiously obscure and contradictory. 

In the first place, many inquiries have failed to disclose either 
the date or the place of her birth; and this is the more to be 
regretted because her age was always a matter of conjecture among 
her friends, and the subject of much facetious comment. Nine 
years before her death Lady Jersey averred that she was over eighty, 
and Mr. T. P. O’Connor, Mr. Froude, Mr. Walford, and other 
biographers state that she was fifty when she married Mr. Disraeli in 
1839, and eighty-three when she died in 1872. The only authority 
I have discovered which pretends to give the date of her birth is 
James Doyle’s “ Baronage of England,” where it is stated that she 
was born on November 11, 1798. Doyle is dead, and his publishers 
have no means of ascertaining what was his authority for the date. 
The register of her death gave her age as seventy-six, two years older 
than Doyle’s date would make her. “G. E. C.” (Mr. Cokayne) was 
unable to ascertain for his ‘Complete Peerage” the date or place of 
her birth, but from some source, which he tells me he has now for- 
gotten, he learnt (I think erroneously) that she was a posthumous 
child. ‘The Zimes biography said she was born “ about the begin- 
ning of the century, or earlier,” and was married in her teens to Mr. 
Wyndham Lewis. As this marriage took place in 1815, and I have 
other evidence that she was about nineteen at the time, we may take 
it as probable that 1796 was the year of her birth, and that most of 
the estimates of her age which have been published are exaggerated. 

With regard to her parentage, what may be called the official 
account is the record made at the College of Arms on the issue. of 
the patent of her peerage. It is as follows : 

Mary Anne, Viscountess Beaconsfield, of Beaconsfield, in the county of 
Buckingham, wife of the Right Honourable Benjamin Disraeli, of Hughenden 


Manor, in the county of Buckingham, and only surviving child and heir of John 
Viney Evans, Esquire, Commander in the Royal Navy. 


Other information given by the compilers of peerages and family 
records is to this effect :—that she was the daughter of Captain (or 
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Commander) John Viney Evans, R.N., of Brampford Speke, Devon- 
shire (who assumed the name Evans in addition to his patronymic, 
Viney), by Eleanor Scrope, his cousin and wife, daughter of the Rev. 
James Viney, B.C.L., some time of Gloucester, and that after the 
death of her brother James, who was colonel commanding the 39th 
Regiment, she became heir to her uncle, General Sir James Viney, 
K.C.H., C.B., of Taynton Manor, Gloucestershire. Some of the 
books (Mr. Walford’s “‘ Life of Beaconsfield,” for instance), give the 
residence of her father as Branceford Park, Devon, but there is no 
such place, nor ever was so far as I can ascertain, and there is no 
doubt the place was Brampford Speke, a village near Exeter. The 
Earl of Iddesleigh recollects that Mrs. Disraeli, when visiting at 
Pynes some forty years ago, said either that she was born at Bramp- 
ford Speke, or that she lived there in her young days. 

It is practically certain, however, that Brampford Speke was not 
her birthplace. A search of the parish registers from 1739 to 1812 
fails to disclose the name of Viney in any form, and there is no 
record of the birth of Mary Anne Evans. The name Evans appears 
occasionally over the whole period, and it may be that her father 
adopted the name and went to reside there on inheriting some 
property in the neighbourhood. This, however, is mere conjecture, 
and if he did so he appears to have dropped the name Viney 
completely. John and Eleanor Evans were living at Brampford 
Speke in 1790, a son James being born to them on February 10 in 
that year, and these may have been Lady Beaconsfield’s father, mother, 
and brother, but “ John” and “ Eleanor” seem, from the entries in 
the registers, to have been family names of the Evanses who had 
lived in the parish for generations. Coming down to the year 1807, 
we find recorded the death of John Evans in March, and Eleanor 
in October. Were these Mary Anne’s parents? As regards the 
mother, certainly not ; and as to the father, almost certainly not, if 
her father was Commander Evans, which is another question. There 
is an entry in the Land Assessment Register of Devonshire which 
shows that in 1806 John Evans occupied the farms of Sowdons and 
Moors at Brampford Speke. It is not clear whether he owned the 
farms or not, but the entry seems to show that he was entitled to be 
designated “esquire.” There is no mention in the Register about 
this time of any other John Evans, or of a Viney. 

Mr. T. Hurry Riches, whose mother was a friend of Lady 
Beaconsfield when she was Mrs. Wyndham Lewis, informs me, from 
recollection of what he has heard (for, unfortunately, papers bearing 
on the subject were accidentally destroyed by fire), that Lady 
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Beaconsfield’s father died while she was quite young, and some 
years afterwards her mother, a sister of Sir James Viney, married 
Dr. Yates, an army surgeon, who resided at Clifton. Miss Evans 
was about eighteen years old when she and her mother went to 
live at Clifton, and when she was about nineteen she met Mr. Lewis 
at a ball given by the Vernon-Grahams, a leading family at Clifton 
in those days, and they were married shortly afterwards. Mr. Riches 
says she had only one brother, Colonel Viney Evans, and he thinks 
she was born at Portsmouth. An advertisement in the Portsmouth 
press has failed to elicit any evidence of her birth there, but in other 
respects there is good corroboration of Mr. Riches’ recollection. 
In the first place, it is supported by the entry in the marriage 
register of Clifton parish church, which is as follows : 


Wyndham Lewis, of this parish, and Mary Anne Evans, of this parish, were 
married in this church by licence, with the consent of . .. , this 22nd day of 
December, in the year 1815. 


Then follow the signatures of John Hensman, minister, and the 
parties, and the witnesses are James Viney and A. Yates, whom I 
take to have been her uncle, Sir James (or her brother), and her 
stepfather, Dr. Yates. 

But the most indisputable evidence I have found of the identity 
of her mother is contained in the will of Sir James Viney, who died 
in 1841 in his seventy-fifth year. Here Mary Anne Lewis is described 
as niece of the testator and daughter of his sister, Mrs. Yates, by 
her first husband. Mary Anne and other nieces are left £2000 
each, and, subject to other legacies and to the specific bequests, 
General Viney left his property for his sons, “or reputed sons,” 
William and James Viney, and his nephew, John Viney Evans. 
This rather confuses the question of Mrs. Disraeli’s inheritance, but 
it is not worth while to pursue the matter, as the will leaves no doubt 
on the main point—that her mother really was the sister of Sir James 
Viney—and this, with the collateral circumstances, is quite sufficient 
to stamp the factory-girl story as an invention. Mr. Henry J. Taylor, 
of Gloucester, tells me that she undoubtedly came into possession 
of Taynton Manor, that she gave the estate to Mr. Disraeli, and 
that he sold it by auction, probably to pay his election bills, the 
purchaser being Mr. Laslett, M.P. She also had two houses in 
College Green, which now belong to Lord Beaconsfield’s executors. 
Mr. Taylor thinks she spent a great part of her young days in 
Gloucester, living with her uncle at one of the houses in College 
Green, and she was probably a teacher in a Sunday-school attended 
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by girls from the pin factories. Mrs. Duncan Stewart’s little romance 
may have arisen in some way out of this circumstance. 

The question of her paternal parentage is, however, curiously 
obscure, though one would never have thought of investigating it 
closely had not the inquiry into the main point disclosed difficulties. 
The Bristol Mirror of December 30, 1815, records her first marriage 
in these terms : 


Friday, at Clifton, Wyndham Lewis, Esq., of Green Meadow, near Cardiff, 
to Mary Anne, only daughter of the late John Evans, Esq., of Brampford Speke, 
Devon. 


There is no mention here of her father having had any naval rank, 
or of Viney being part of his name. No report of the marriage was 
given apart from the formal announcement. On her second marriage 
in 1839 her father was similarly described, and in the same year 
“‘Dod’s Parliamentary Companion” gave the name as John Evans, 
Esq. And thus the description appeared in “Dod” down to 1867, 
when it was altered to Captain Viney Evans, R.N., why or at whose 
instance cannot now be ascertained. 

A search of the Admiralty records does not tend to clarify the 
question. ‘There is no Captain or Commander Viney Evans to be 
found, but there is a Commander John Evans, of whom it is recorded 
that he was on active service until December 14, 1812, when he was 
placed on half-pay. On June 13, 1813, the affidavit usual on receipt 
of half-pay was dispensed with “while he remains insane.” The 
pay continued until December 31, 1815, and he was reported dead 
on March 12, 1816. Comparing this record with the announcement 
of the marriage of Mary Anne Evans on December 22, 1815, we 
should say with almost absolute certainty that this Commander 
Evans was not her father. The evidence seems, then, to point to 
the John Evans who died at Brampford Speke in 1807 as her father, 
and it was not until about sixty years afterwards that he was 
described as a naval officer. There may be a simple explanation of 
all this ; I confess I am unable to suggest it, and I must leave the 
evidence as it stands. 

However this may be, it is evident that Mary Anne and her 
mother were moving in good society in Clifton when Mr. Wyndham 
Lewis “picked her up.” The Vernon-Grahams were doubtless 
connected with General Vernon, of Hilton Park, Staffordshire, who 
added his mother’s name of Graham to his own. Mr. Lewis, who 
was at this time thirty-five years of age, was a man of wealth and 
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position. He was then, or subsequently, the owner of Pantgwynlass 
Castle, Glamorganshire, a major of Militia, and a barrister, and he 
had an elegant town house in Grosvenor Gate. Here the young 
dandy who leaped into fame as the author of “ Vivian Grey ” became 
a welcome guest, and doubtless he also visited the Lewises at their 
Welsh estate, but the statement that he ever had any formal position 
as secretary to Mr. Lewis is open to much doubt. I have good 
reason to believe that he left no papers which would support the 
suggestion. ‘The point, however, is of little importance. The two 
men became close social and political friends, and after Disraeli had 
been three times rejected by High Wycombe and once by Taunton 
Mr. Lewis carried him in as his colleague for the borough of Maid- 
stone. This was at the election which followed the accession of 
Queen Victoria. When the new Parliament met Mr. Lewis was 
mortally ill, and he died on March 14, 1838. 

Disraeli was at this time in his thirty-fourth year, and, notwith- 
standing all that has been said as to the great discrepancy in their 
ages, Mrs, Lewis was probably not more than eight years older. She 
was still a handsome woman, and she retained for a long time 
afterwards the sprightly and ingenuous manner which had attracted 
the Welsh magnate more than twenty years before. Dr. Brewster 
tells us that Disraeli met her at Lytton-Bulwer’s in 1832, and 
described her shortly afterwards as “a pretty little woman, a flirt, 
and a rattler. Indeed,” added Disraeli, “she is gifted with a volu- 
bility I should think unequalled, and of which I can convey no idea. 
She told me she liked silent, melancholy men.” We must take our 
choice between this description, Mrs. Duncan Stewart’s statement 
that she was at the time of her second marriage a “very handsome, 
imperial-looking woman,” and Sir William Gregory’s shockingly 
uncomplimentary picture. A writer in the WVew Century Review 
of September, 1899, gives us a sketch of her as she appeared at a 
Jéte champitre for the school children at Hughenden about 1860; 


It was in this decade that the crinoline flourished, and Mrs. Disraeli wore 
over hers a petticoat of fine white cambric, covered with innumerable little 
flounces exquisitely gauffered. I remember making a mental calculation of how 
many hours it would take her d/anchisseuse to gauffer those said flounces, and 
came to the conclusion they could not have been manipulated under eight or nine. 

Over the petticoat was looped a white dress of delicate French muslin, 
powdered with purple pansies; the crinoline showed the lovely dress and petti- 
coat to advantage, as well as the youthful-looking figure, whose head was crowned 
with a simple white straw hat, trimmed with a band of black velvet. 

People said she was twenty-five years older than her husband, but as she 
skipped and ran about with the children she did not look a day over forty. 
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Disraeli stood watching with an amused smile the delight of the children at the 
efforts made to amuse them, now and again glancing at his wife with a look of 
unconcealed admiration and interest. 


The Hon. F. Lawley and others who knew Disraeli support the 
statement that it was on the advice of Count d’Orsay that he pro- 
posed to the widow, but we may well conjecture that the impecunious 
and ambitious young man did not require much prompting. Nor 
need we suppose that he had to conduct the campaign after the 
manner of Barry Lyndon’s attack upon the Countess, but there are 
some anecdotes curiously reminiscent of Barry’s methods, told on 
the authority of an old lady who used to attend upon Mrs. Lewis as 
companion. ; 

For some time after her husband’s death, this lady relates, Mrs. 
Lewis lived in retirement at his Glamorganshire seat. One day, on 
looking out of the window, she saw a gentleman leisurely walking up 
the drive, carrying in one hand a bag, and in the other an umbrella. 
She started back, exclaiming, “Gracious! Jane, there’s that horrid 
man Disraeli coming up the drive. Run down to the door and say 
Iam not at home.” Jane did so, whereupon Disraeli, with grave 
deliberation, answered, “I know. Take my bag to a bedroom and 
prepare luncheon. I will wait till Mrs. Lewis comes downstairs.” 

On another occasion this lady said to her mistress, “I hear, my 
dear madam, that the gentleman is at the inn, waiting for a convey- 
ance.” (The inn was the Cow and Snuffers, and in one of the rooms 
was a chair which was long afterwards known as Disraeli’s chair, for 
it was said that he always sat on it when he called at the inn on his. 
way to the hall.) Mrs. Lewis, with a sigh and a flush, exclaimed, 
‘€Oh, dear, what can I do with this gentleman?” ‘What can you 
do with him?” echoed the maid. The lady again flushed and again 
sighed, and laconically replied, ‘‘ Marry him, I suppose.” 

Whatever may be the truth about such stories as these, it is 
certain that the siege of the widow was not a very protracted one. 
The couple were married on August 28, 1839, and Mrs. Disraeli at 
once entered with avidity into all her husband’s schemes and 
ambitions. Two years afterwards she was down at Shrewsbury, 
assisting in his electoral campaign there, the corrupt electors of 
Maidstone having been abandoned in favour of the western borough. 
The Shrewsbury Chronicle records facetiously that “at the conclusion 
of Mr. Disraeli’s harangue Mrs. Disraeli was introduced to the crowd, 
and her successful canvass was rewarded by reiterated cheers.” The 
Globe, then a Liberal organ, stated that she was assisting her husband 
“with all the energy of despair.” Disraeli was returned, and then 
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came his ad misericordiam supplication to Peel for an office in his 
Ministry (which lay concealed until Mr. C. S. Parker published it 
among the “ Private Papers” of Sir Robert in 1899), and the still 
more interesting letter from Mrs. Disraeli, which I presume to have 
been a secret even from Disraeli himself. This is what she wrote : 


(Confidential. ) 


Grosvenor Gate, Saturday Night. 

Dear Sir Robert Peel,—I beg you not to be angry with me for my intrusion, 
but Iam overwhelmed with anxiety. My husband’s political career is for ever 
crushed, if you do not appreciate him. 

Mr. Disraeli’s exertions are not unknown to you, but there is much he has 
done that you cannot be aware of, though they have had no other aim but to do 
you honour, no wish for recompense but your approbation. 

He has gone further than most to make your opponents his personal enemies. 
He has stood four most expensive elections since 1834, and gained seats from 
Whigs in two; and I pledge myself, as far as one seat, that it shall always be at 
your command. 

Literature he has abandoned for politics. Do not destroy all his hopes, and 
make him feel his life has been a mistake. 

May I venture to name my own humble but enthusiastic exertions in times 
gone by for the party, or rather for your own splendid self? They will tell you 
at Maidstone that more than £40,000 was spent through my influence only. ~ 

Be pleased not to answer this, as I do not wish any human being to know I 
have written to you this humble petition.—I am now, as ever, dear Sir Robert, 


your most faithful servant, 
MARY ANNE DISRAELI. 


Poor Mary Anne! How keenly must she have felt the rejection 
of her husband’s claims, which he had himself told Peel would be 
an “intolerable humiliation”! Thanks to fortuitous circumstances, 
their revenge was not long delayed, and then Dizzy’s genius carried 
him steadily onwards until he reached the goal which he had kept 
steadily before his eyes from the days of his callow youth. Probably 
one of the privileges of his short-lived Premiership which he valued 
most highly was that it enabled him to confer upon his faithful 
helpmate a patent of nobility. The Heralds’ College recognised 
the Viney-Evans descent, and granted her a coat of arms, which 
included a slip of vine, fructed and leaved proper (which had 
belonged to an old Kentish family of Viney), with the addition of 
two flaunches, each charged with a boar’s head, to represent the 
name Evans. The supporters—an eagle and a lion—were each 
charged with a tower, and Mr. Hitchman, in his preface to an 
edition of Disraeli’s early pamphlet, “ What is He?” says the 
introduction of the old cognisance of a castle was intended to 
represent the descent of the peeress’s husband from the ancient 
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house of Mendizibal y Mendoza. The cognisance was still more 
strongly marked on the arms subsequently granted to him as Ear! of 
Beaconsfield. These had a castle triple towered in chief, besides 
the towers on the supporters, and one on the escutcheon. 

But when the old lady received the titular honour the silver 
cord of her life was already loosed, and ere her husband’s real 
triumph came in 1874 the golden bow was broken. Not long 
after her elevation to the peerage she discovered that she was 
suffering from an internal cancer. It is characteristic of -both 
that, while she supposed that she was concealing from her husband 
the existence of the fatal disorder, he, though well aware of it, 
allowed her to nurse the pleasing illusion that he was ignorant of 
the fate impending over her. I take this fact from the obituary 
notice in the Zimes. It is said that he wrote “ Lothair” during her 
illness to please her, and evening after evening would read over to 
her the manuscript he had written during the day. At the last 
pneumonia happily hastened the inevitable end, and she died at 
noon on Sunday, December 15, 1872. 

Many of Mr. Disraeli’s political and social friends desired to 
“ manifest their sympathy with him by attending the funeral, but the 
reply in every case was the same, that the burial ceremonies would 
be strictly private. Simply and quietly, without any of the parapher- 
nalia of mourning, he laid his “ perfect wife” to rest in the village 
churchyard at Hughenden, and when his turn came to bid adieu to 
the world in which he had played so great a part he preferred to lie 
by her side rather than receive the solemn posthumous honours 
which Parliament would have been willing to pay. What the loss of 
his faithful partner meant to Disraeli may be inferred from the words 
of infinite pathos he addressed to Lord Malmesbury. “I remember,” 
said the Earl, in the speech from which I have already quoted, 
‘when he was deprived of the support of his wife, he said to me, 
with tears in his eyes, ‘I hope some of my friends will take notice 
of me now in my great misfortune, for I have no home, and when I 
tell my coachman to drive home I feel it is a mockery.’” 

JAS. SYKES. 
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I GO SAILING. 


T was not a very large boat. James called it a yacht. It was 
roofed in at the ends and round the sides, leaving a square 
hole in the middle big enough to hold three persons comfortably— 
if they were used to it. James had bought it outright after paying 
twice its value in frequent hiring fees; and he invited me to run 
down to Cowes one week-end fora little sea-air. So he said. I 
have my own opinion now of what he meant. However, I accepted 
what seemed to me to be a very friendly invitation, and the following 
Saturday saw me, bag in hand, walking down Southampton Pier, 
looking for my cousin. When you read what is coming you may 
have some difficulty in believing we were cousins—but the fact 
remains. He had arranged to meet me at Southampton, and we 
were to sail from there to Cowes in the Zi/y, as the boat was named, 
‘instead of going by steamer. Asa rule I prefer steamers, they are 
‘so safe, and you can‘always depend upon them getting to their 
‘destination within an hour or two of the advertised time. Besides, a 
‘drop of brandy can always be obtained if one should feel upset by 
that horrid “Something I had for breakfast.” It is remarkable how 
the sea-air makes a bad breakfast show itself ; and on that particular 
morning I was very careful in my diet. Declining my matutinal 
rasher and marmalade, I had instead : 
1 cup of coffee, 
2 dry biscuits, 
2 whiskies and soda. 
Not a very sumptuous meal, but it proved wonderfully bracing. 
How far it assisted me in battling against the dangers of the deep 
will be seen. 

As I walked down the pier, saw the sun glistening on the rippling 
water, and sniffed the salt breeze, the blood of the old Norsemen 
leapt through my veins, and I felt an old sea-dog, every inch of me. 
James was in his famous boat, holding on to the landing-stage with 
a boat-hook, and I rushed down the steps two at a time to greet him. 
I was obliged to reach down to shake hands, for the top of the Lily 
was a good four feet below the top of the stage. 
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“Comealong,” said James. “Throw me your bag and jump in.” 

I threw him my bag, willingly ; but I took time to consider the 
other part of the business, I might have scrambled down, but the 
slimy green growth on the piles looked so well in its proper place, 
that it seemed a pity to disturb it. 

“Come along,” repeated James. 

“ How ?” I asked. 4 

“ Why, jump, of course ; unless” (and here he paused to think) 
“unless you’d rather wait a few hours for high tide. Sorry I haven’t 
got a ladder, old man !” 

“ But won’t it wobble a lot ?” I ventured. 

“Of course it will,” was the reply. ‘It isn’t a troop ship, is it? 
Do come along.” 

There was no help for it. I thought of the old Norsemen again, 
shut my eyes, and jumped. When I picked myself up, very much 
pleased and still more surprised to find myself in the boat, we were 
a dozen yards at sea, and James was hauling up the sail. The floor 
was wet, so I turned up my trousers and asked my friend for the 
floor-cloth. He said he had come without one, which was just like 
him ; he always was careless about details. 

“‘ There,” he said, when he had fixed the sails and got hold of 
the tiller ; ‘‘ you sit here by me and see her dance along. Splendid 
wind: south, with a little west in it. When you begin to feel queer, 
say the word ; there’s a little flask in the locker. Tight little boat, 
isn’t she?” 

‘“‘ A beauty !” I answered gaily ; “so clean about the bows and 
rakish about the spars. How’s her head?” 

“First class,” said James, smiling at my enthusiasm. “But, I 
say, old man, you seem to know all about it.” 

I admitted that I had read Captain Marryat. A fellow was 
bound to learn something from him. 

** Should think so,” said James. “ By the way, you might haul 
in that jib-sheet a little.” 

Now, that just happened to be one of the points on which 
Captain Marryat had not enlightened me. But I am not above 
asking for information. ‘‘ That’s the front one, isn’t it?” I inquired ; 
and, receiving a nod in the affirmative, I caught hold of a handful 
of the sail and pulled it tight. 

‘“* Tha?’s not the sheet,” said James in a tone of pity. ‘The 
rope, man—the rope ! Don’t you know the sheet is the rope?” 

I said I did not ; and, what was more, that I did not believe it. 
I referred him to the poem commencing “ A wet sheet and a flowing 
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“sea,” and asked him if he thought the poet was such an ass as to 
mean a wet rope. 

Just at that moment the nose of the boat crunched into a huge 
breaking wave. James ducked, but before I could follow his example 
half of that wave flew in a ragged mass all over us; knocked my 
hat off, slapped me impudently across the face, ran down my neck 
and back, and left me gasping for breath. 

“Do you know,” said James (and he did not even take the 
trouble to wipe his face after the deluge), “I’ve often thought there 
must be a misprint in that first line. Of course, the poet couldn’t 
have meant a wet rope. What he did mean, in my opinion, was a 
wet shirt. Look at it, now: 


A wet shirt and a flowing sea. 


Doesn’t it sound more reasonable ?” 

‘Sounds more realistic, certainly,” I said ruefully. “But never 
mind the poet now. How are we going to dry our clothes? ” 

“ Pooh ! That bit of spray won’t hurt you. You'll be dry again 
before we get to Cowes.” 

Bit of spray! Ij{have often wondered since what he would 
condescend to call a!wave. “James,” I said, “dear James, don’t 
think me unmanly. I laugh at inflammation of the lungs; I think 
rheumatic fever delightful ; I believe drowning to be most pleasant ; 
but the fact is, I promised to take a girl to the theatre on Tuesday, 
and I really shouldn’t like to go aloft with that promise unfulfilled.” 

“Well,” he said, “ certainly there may be some danger in allowing 
your clothes to dry on you; and perhaps it’s best not to risk it, 
s0——-"” 

“ Thanks, old man! It’s awfully good of you!” I said gratefully. 

‘So we'll have some more spray on board, and keep ourselves 
wet until we can get into some dry clothes.” 

And then I discovered that he could make the spray corhe pretty 
well in anydirection he chose. But I bore the further wettings with 
Christian fortitude. I was not angry: only a little hurt, and very 
uncomfortable. 

We were abreast of Hythe Pier by this time, and James remarked 
that the wind was falling, and again requested me to haul in the jib. 
I endeavoured to do so. How was I to know that the sail would 
flap horribly and wave the rope about like a thousand whip-snakes ? 
All I got for my pains was a stinging cut across the wrist, the livid 
mark of which I carried for a week. I told James I was never in a 
more badly managed boat, and intimated, as politely as possible, that 
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I wished to be regarded, for the rest of the voyage, as a saloon 
passenger. 

But one quickly gets over these little worries. Ten minutes 
afterwards I was pervaded with a wonderful calm as I munched a 
biscuit and tapped the flask. It was grand to see the oncoming 
waves scattered into foam as they struck the bows of the Zi. 
Once more the ancient spirit of the Norsemen arose within me; 
and I sang—or, rather, whistled. My cousin, however, had become 
silent and moody. I tried to infect him with my own gay spirits. 
Was he tired? Had he made a bad breakfast or lunch? Would he 
like another pull at the flask ? 

I must say I was surprised at James. I really can’t imagine 
where he learnt it all. He said (in effect), “Can’t you see the 
confounded wind’s dropped, and the ditto tide turned, and that we 
are hardly gaining an inch?” And when I implored him not to be 
anxious on my account, and assured him that I was in no hurry, he 
laughed wildly, and an almost insane light gleamed in his eyes. 

“In no hurry, are you?” he said. “That’s lucky, by Jove! 
Ha! ha! Good!” 

I grew alarmed at this unnatural mirth, and asked him to 
unburden himself of the dread fear which oppressed him. 

“Charles,” he said, “you have studied Captain Marryat, and 
you ought to have learnt that it is impossible to sail a boat without 
any wind. It seems ridiculous, but still, it’s a fact.” 

I had not thought of this aspect of the matter; but, of course, 
when you come to think of it, he was quite right. 

“ That’s one absurdity, Charles! Another is, that when the tide 
is running up towards Southampton, one can’t, as a general rule, 
drift down towards Cowes. It’s the silly way they build the boats, 
I suppose.” 

“ Now,” he continued, “those are two sound premises ; and the 
conclusion I come to personally is, that unless this boat is rowed 
against the tide until we get round Calshot, we shan’t see Cowes 
to-night.” 

Our real position being so lucidly explained, I immediately rose 
to the occasion. I generally do come out strong in a tight place. “ Is 
that all that’s worrying you?” I asked. “Do you imagine I object 
to being rowed a couple of miles or so? No, James;no! Let me 
assure you that I am delighted to give you permission to start rowing 
as soon as you please. In fact, I like being rowed.” 

“Yours is a noble heart, Charles!” he replied, “and I don’t 
like to disappoint you; but I, too, must sacrifice my personal 
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inclinations. Let mine be the arduous labour of steering, while you 
amuse yourself at the oars; for it is most important to keep the boat 
as close as possib!e to what little wind there is.” 

I rowed. I don’t want to go into details. It was all over in less 
than three hours ; yet I felt not a little exhausted, and my hands 
were uncommonly sore. James said it wasn’t usual to try to dig 
the bottom up, or to shovel water into the boat—as if I didn’t know 
that! I had no idea before how difficult it was to row a sailing-boat 
with a roof round it. It was becoming dusk and a heavy dew was 
falling when we at last rounded Calshot Point, where I ceased rowing. 
I had hardly shipped the oars when there was a grating sound 
beneath .the boat, and James yelled out: “Quick! Pull up the 
centre-board !” 

Here was a nice order! I thought James had really gone mad. 
“If you want to sink the boat,” I said (I couldn’t help being 
sarcastic), “ wouldn’t it be much easier to capsize it than to pull a 
plank out of the bottom?” And then I found that the centre- 
board was not a board at all, but a piece of sheet-iron which is 
lowered into the water through a slot in the keel to steady the boat, 
and also to prevent it going sideways while it is going forward. That 
is James’s explanation, and I hope everybody understands it. But 
where is the sense in calling a piece of sheet-iron a board and a 
rope a sheet ?—that’s what I want to know. 

When we got off the shallow again, I awoke to the fact that a 
strong breeze had suddenly sprung up from somewhere, and that it 
was lopping off the tops of the waves like cabbages and throwing 
them into our boat. Flop! right across the knees. Flop! over our 
faces and round our shoulders. I suggested to James that we could 
get rid of the horrible suspense and futile dodging by jumping over 
the side of the boat and getting wet all over at one go. At least we 
should have had calmer minds. But he suddenly appeared to have 
got extremely crusty, and wouldn’t speak until I had asked him 
twice what had gone wrong. 

“A fellow can’t steer and keep replying to idiotic remarks all the 
while,” he said. ‘ Get the whisky out ; I’m beastly cold.” 

That was it ; he felt cold and miserable ; so I forgave his rude- 
ness and went to the locker for the flask. ‘Here you are, old chap!” 
I said. “It will put new life——’ 

I couldn’t see James. His seat was vacant, and the tiller was 
swinging idly to and fro. Then I heard a guttural rumbling sound 
on my left, and, looking through the gloom, could just see a figure 
bending over the side. ‘ Remarkable phosphorescence in the water 
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to-night—notice it?” was all he said.when he came back to the 
tiller. 

I do like a man with a good pluck, and my admiration of James 
kept me speechless until he had got the boat’s head round into the 
wind again, which manceuvre led me to ask what club-hauling a ship 
meant. I said it was in Captain Marryat, but I did not quite under- 
stand it. 

“ Never heard the term,” he replied. 

Never heard the term ; and professing to know all about seaman- 
ship! My admiration speedily changed to amazement, and from 
that moment I began to lose faith in my nautical cousin. 

“ Look up!” he shouted just then. 

I looked up; and what do you think I saw? More shooting 
stars than I ever before saw without the aid of a powerful telescope. 

“TI told you to look up,” he growled. ‘ ‘That’s a jibe.” 

“ Js it?” I said. A simple question; but I could think of 
nothing more forcible just then. I was thinking of comets. One 
wants to go sailing to become fully cognisant of the limitations of 
the English language. I put up my hand to my forehead, and found 
it had swelled out almost to a level with the tip of my nose. My 
cap had gone overboard, too, and it was impossible to pick it up. 
I mildly drew James’s attention to these two facts. 

“Sorry !” was all he said, and that with the most cold-blooded 
indifference. 

But an end to all things. The remainder of that voyage was 
accomplished in thoughtful silence. All that could be heard was 
the sound caused by every third wave crashing over our shivering 
bodies. We were literally soaked, drenched, deluged; every- 
thing that means the wettest of wettings. Twice James left his 
seat to examine the phosphorescence in the water ; but not a word 
was spoken. At last, in grim silence, we landed; in silence we 
walked to James’s place; and in silence, without supping, we 
straightway sought our beds and stayed there. How my head did 
ache and my wrist burn ! As a fitting climax to the day’s adventures, 
I had a dreadful nightmare. A foul fiend, with a face which strongly 
reminded me of James, clutched me by the throat, and was hitting 
me about the head with a flask, hissing out at each blow: “That’s 
a jibe! That’s a jibe! That’s a jibe!” 

The next bit of sea air I had was on a steamer bound from 
Cowes to Southampton the very next day. I enjoyed it. In the 
railway carriage, out of sight of the sea, my thoughts returned to 
their ordinary, every-day character, and I made a mental profit-and 
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loss account of my voyage on the previous day. On the principle 
of not looking a gift-horse in the mouth, I refrain from valuing the 
items gained. 
Lost. 
1 Yachting cap. (55. 6d.) 
Good temper. (Priceless.) 
1 Friendship... (2d.) 


~ 


GAINED. 


1 Livid scar on the wrist. 
Severe contusion of the forehead. 
Handfuls of blisters. 


AND 


ob 


La] 


Strong determination never to go 
sailing any more. 
FRANK E. HAILL. 
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HILLEL. 


Every race, every religion, may personify itself in certain men, who are, as it 
were, its highest manifestation. 
LEeroy BEAULIEU, “ Israel among the Nations.” 


HE empty leaf between the Old and the New Testaments of 
the Bible is no blank in the history of Hebrew literature. It 
represents three centuries of active development. The law and the 
prophets, whose calling had come to an end with the close of the 
Hebrew canon, found their worthy representatives in a class of men 
known by the name of rabbis, or masters. Long before the Temple 
in Jerusalem fell the rabbis had become the true saviours of the 
religion of Israel. Their credentials, like those of the prophets, were 
not nobility of birth, not priestly caste, not tribal excellence, but the 
fear of God, humility, and piety. They sprang from all classes of 
the people, high and low, even from the heathen. You find them 
among workmen as well as among the princes of the land ; it was 
learning that was their badge of honour. We read of Rabbi Juda 
the prince, Rabbi Juda the tailor, Rabbi Hillel the woodcutter, 
Rabbi Jochanan the shoemaker, Rabbi Yitzshak the smith, and 
others. The task of the rabbis was to adapt the law to the altered 
circumstances and exigencies of the times. Their acumen and 
quickness of mind in interpreting the law made them fit and proper 
continuators of the lawgiver, and it was a liberal interpretation that 
prevailed among them. A number of hermeneutic rules established 
by them were the tools with which they worked. The great store- 
house of the Talmud bears witness of their work. 

The purpose of this essay is to introduce to my readers one of 
these Talmudic interpreters. It is Rabbi Hillel the elder, also called 
the Babylonian, who was born 75 B.c. and died 5 a.c. The place of 
his birth in Babylonia is not known. He was the descendant of one 
of the Babylonian exiles and of the royal family of David. The Bible 
tells us that not all the exiled Jews returned to Palestine when Cyrus 
(536 B.c.) gave permission to return; but a good many stayed in 
Babylonia, considering it as their home (Jer. xxix. 7), where a con- 
siderable Jewish population was settled. There were Jewish colleges in 
several Babylonian cities, notably Nehardea, Pumbaditha, and Sura, 
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and there was a continuous intercourse between them and the 
Palestinian colleges, such as Jerusalem, Yamnia, and Tiberias. They 
exchanged experiences and assisted each other in interpreting and 
applying the law. It was in 36 B.c., one year after Herod had 
ascended the throne of the Maccabees in Jerusalem, that Hillel came 
to Palestine. In spite of his high and noble descent, he was very 
poor. He does not seem to have had the business capacity of his 
brother Shebna, who was one of the richest men in Jerusalem. 
Hillel was a woodcutter, gaining his livelihood by the sweat of his 
brow. His greatest desire was to become learned in the law. It 
once happened that he had not earned as much as would pay the 
entrance-fee to the college. In his eagerness to hear the discourse 
of the master he climbed on to the flat roof of the college and laid 
himself down by the skylight in order to listen to the discussions of 
the learned. The evening was cool, and, benumbed by the cold, he 
fell asleep on the sky-window. He was found in the morning, as he 
darkened the light, and was by artificial means restored to life. When 
it was ascertained why he had been on the roof the principal 
allowed him thenceforth to attend the lectures without payment of 
fees. So successful was he in his studies that it did not take him 
long to attain the degree of rabbi, z.e. master of arts. As he had 
already directed the attention of the college authorities upon himself, 
he much more aroused and actually centred the minds of the learned 
by his common-sense and sagacity. At one of the meetings of the 
academy, where religious and ritual questions were discussed, it 
happened that the first day of Passover fell on a Sunday. The 
question arose, Was it permitted to kill and prepare the paschal 
lamb on the previous day, on which, being a Sabbath, work was for- 
bidden? The savants could not come to a conclusion; such a 
question had never come before them. They seemed perplexed. 
Hillel rose and argued the point from the rule of analogy as follows. 
In the law concerning the daily sacrifice it is said (Num. xxviii. 2) 
that it was to be offered “in its due season”; likewise in the law 
regarding the paschal lamb we read, the children of Israel shall keep 
the Passover “in its due season” (Num. ix. 2). Now, concerning 
the daily sacrifice, the law enjoins that it was to be offered also on 
the Sabbath; the expression “in its due season” meant that the 
offering must take place at the appointed time, under all circum- 
stances, even on a Sabhath-day. Therefore, Hillel concluded, the 
expression, “in its due season,” which also occurs in connection with 
the command of the paschal lamb likewise permitted the offering 
being brought at the appointed time even on a Sabbath-day. The 
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assembly of the learned, having followed the conclusion of Hillel 
with profound attention, warmly applauded, and the decision was 
given according to Hillel’s inference. 

The president of the college stepped down from his chair and 
asked the meeting to appoint Hillel to the office of president. At 
the same time the title of Nasi, Prince of the Synhedrin, was given to 
him ; it wasatitle that was rather of a religious than political import. 

It was the policy of Hillel not to make religion a burdensome 
yoke, but a pleasant duty which could easily be fulfilled. We 
remember that already in 167 B.c. the Maccabean leaders decided 
that in case of danger to life the Sabbath might be desecrated. 
Hillel, and after him rabbis of his stamp, laid down the rule, “ The 
Sabbath is given to man, and not man to the Sabbath.” It was 
founded upon the words of Scripture (Lev. xviii. 5 ; Ezek. xx. 11), 
“ Ye shall therefore keep my statutes and judgments, which, if a man 
do, he shall live by them,” to which these Talmudic doctors added, 
“and not die by them.” It was not the letter, which sometimes, not 
always, killeth, but the spirit of the law which “ giveth life,” that 
Hillel wished to inculcate in the minds of his followers. 

The time when the law—or, as it was called, the written Jaw— 
was given had changed. The different times demanded new appli- 
cations, and Hillel, without abolishing the law, like Jesus himself 
a century after (Matt. v. 17), found a way out of this dilemma. 

He interpreted the law and extended its provisions. He ex- 
pounded it according to logical and hermeneutical rules, and this 
rabbinical exposition and interpretation is the oral (or traditional) 
law, because it was at first not written, but handed down by word of 
mouth from master to disciples, and so on. 

But for these hermeneutic rules the law would have remained a 
dead-letter, or become fossilised, as in the case of the Karaites, who 
did not acknowledge tradition, whilst through these rules it became 
a living force. It will be of interest to the thinking reader to know 
these rules of Hillel, to which later rabbis added many more. Those 
of Hillel were seven, and they are : 

(1) The inference from analogy of expressions. 

(2) The inference (a) from minor to major, and (4) from major to 

minor. 

(3) Generalisation of one special law or provision. 

(4) Generalisation of two special provisions. 

(5) The effect of general and particular terms. 

(6) The analogy made from another passage. 

(7) The explanation derived from the context. 
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I have no doubt it will interest the readers of this article to have 
at least one illustration for each of these rules. (1) For the infer- 
ence of analogy of expressions an example has already been given 
above concerning the offering of the paschal lamb on Sabbaths. 

(2) The inference (a) from minor to major is illustrated by this : 
In Exod. xxii. 13 the law is laid down that if a man borrow of his 
neighbour an animal or a thing, and the animal die or the object be 
destroyed, the borrower must restore the loss. But it is not expressly 
mentioned in this law whether the borrower was also responsible in 
cases when the borrowed animal or thing is sfo/en. The liability in 
this eventuality is then proved by way of an inference from the law 
concerning a paid depositary, who, according to Exod. xxii. 9-11, is 
not bound to make restitution when the animal entrusted to his care 
dies or is hurt, and yet is held responsible in case the intrusted 
thing is stolen. The inference is made thus: If the depositary, 
though free from responsibility for damage and death, is still bound 
to restore the thing stolen from him, ought not the borrower, who is 
responsible for damage and death, to be the more bound to restore 
the thing stolen from him? Here the depositary is minor, the 
borrower major. 

(4) An illustration for the inference from major to minor is this : 
While the Sadducees took the law in Exod. xxi. 24, “An eye for 
an eye,” &c. literally, according to the law of retaliation (jus ¢a/tonis), 
the interpretation of Hillel was that a limb was not actually to be 
maimed for a limb, but that the harm done to the injured person was 
estimated and a pecuniary equivalent paid by the offender. The 
inference drawn (from major to minor) is this. According to the 
law (Exod. xxi. 29, 30) the proprietor of a beast which is notably 
dangerous, and which has killed a person, being liable to the death 
penalty, could yet be redeemed by money. Now, if the law expressly 
admits pecuniary compensation in a case where the guilty person 
deserved capital punishment, how much the more is a pecuniary com- 
pensation admissible in this case, where it does not concern capital 
punishment, but merely the maiming of a limb ? 

(3) The rule of generalisation of one special provision is illustrated 
as follows: In Deut. xix. the law contains some particulars, supple- 
mentary to a former law, concerning the cities of refuge which were 
designed to serve partly as a protection, partly as a punishment and 
atonement for him who unintentionally had committed manslaughter. 
In this connection the special provision is made that when a man 
goes into a forest with his neighbour to hew wood, and the iron of 
the axe slips out from the handle and accidentally kills the neighbour, 
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the slayer shall flee into a city of refuge. This special provision is 
generalised by Hillel so as to be applicable to analogous cases, ¢.g. 
if one in breaking down a wall accidentally kills a man by one of its 
falling stones. If, however, such an accident happened in private 
premises, where the man who was killed had no right to enter, he 
who unintentionally caused his death is entirely acquitted without 
having to flee to a city of refuge. For the forest mentioned in the 
law is a public place, where the slayer and the slain man had equal 
rights to enter, whilst private premises precluded the slain man from 
entering, and his entering was entirely on his own risk. 

(4) Generalisation from two special provisions. In Exod. xxi. 
26, 27 the law provides that “if a man smite the eye of his servant 
and destroy it, he shall let him go free for his eye’s sake, and if he 
smite out his servant’s tooth, he shall let him go free for his tooth’s 
sake.” Here two provisions are made—one concerning the eye, and 
the other concerning the tooth of the servant, though different 
organs—eye and tooth—have this in common, that they are essential 
parts of the human body, and the loss of them cannot be restored. 
Hence Hillel draws from these two provisions the general conclusion 
that the mutilation of any member of the servant’s body in conse- 
quence of brutal treatment by the master causes the immediate 
liberation of the slave. 

(5) The effect of general and particular terms. The general 
includes nothing but the particular. Illustration: Lev. i. 2, the 
law defines the offerings brought on the altar by the following words: 
“Ye shall bring your offering of the beast, even of the herd and of 
the flock.” The general term is here the “ beast,” which otherwise 
includes any kind of quadrupeds, both wild and tame (Deut. xiv. 4), 
but the special terms “herd and flock” limit the offering to these 
domesticated animals. The law is then construed thus: “ Of the 
beast,” viz. only of the “herd and of the flock,” ye shall bring your 
offering, but not of the wild beasts. The construction of the 
modern laws is analogous to this of Hillel. ‘Where a general 
enactment is followed by a special one on the same subject, the 
latter overrides and controls the earlier one” (Broom, “ Maxims,” 
p. 650). 

(6) The analogy made from another passage somewhat similar 
to rule 1 is illustrated by the following: A quorum of ten men 
is according to the rabbi necessary for public worship (though this 
was amended later). This is inferred from a passage in Num. xiv. 27, 
where the word “ congregation” occurs in reference to the evil spies. 
In Num. xvii. 2t the same word occurs in connection with the 
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word “ midst.” This word is also found in Lev. xxii. 32, wherein 
public worship is indicated: “I will be hallowed in the midst of the 
children of Israel.” The conclusion is then drawn, as the term “in 
the midst” of the congregation in Numbers means ten, so also the 
same term “in the midst” in Leviticus. 

(7) The seventh rule—explanation derived from the context—is 
illustrated thus : In Exod. xvi. 29 we read, “ Abide ye every man in 
his place ; let no man go out of his place on the seventh day.” If 
taken out of its connection this passage would contain an injunction 
that no Israelite shall leave his place on the Sabbath-day. But if 
we look to the context, we find that it refers to the manna-gatherers, 
prohibiting them to go out on the Sabbath with the intention to seek 
manna, and not to the general going out ; therefore the conclusion 
is drawn that walking out on a Sabbath-day is permitted. 

One more case must be mentioned, where Hillel, evading the re- 
strictions laid upon commerce by the law relating to the Sabbatic year, 
proved a real benefactor to the poor. In consequence of the continu- 
ous exactions by the Maccabean kings and their governors, and by 
bad harvests, the people in Palestine became poor, and had to have 
frequent recourse to borrowing money ; but money-men would not 
lend them any longer, as the seventh year caused remission of debts 
(Deut. xv. 2 and 9). Now, in order to induce money-men to lend 
to the poor, Hillel introduced the institution of the Prosbul (xpés, 
Bovky—“ before the council”). A deed was signed and deposited 
with the judge before the entrance of the year of release, by virtue 
of which the creditor reserved to himself the right to ask for 
repayment of his money at any time. 

As with every great man, so with Hillel, anecdotes and sayings 
are related of him which show the greatness of his character and the 
deep impression he must have made upon his contemporaries. Thus, 
he is said to have understood all the languages—those of hills, valleys, 
trees, flowers, beasts, and demons. But by far greater he appears to 
posterity through the grand and true views he held on the problems 
of life, religion, and morality. His ethical sayings are still a treasury 
of common-sense and comfort. 

Here is an instance how he applied the Golden Rule. A heathen 
came to Shammai—a colleague of Hillel, known for his temper— 
with the request to make him a Jew whilst he stood on one leg. 
Shammai drove him away. The heathen came to Hillel with the 
same request, whereupon the master said: “ Do not that to others 
what is hateful to thee; this is the sum of religion ; the rest is but a 
commentary upon it.” The heathen, who had come to mock, became 
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impressed, and was converted. Hillel turned the ideal positive 
Mosaic rule, “Love thy neighbour as thyself,” into the more 
practical negative command. 

The following shows Hillel’s sagacity : A heathen came to him, 
saying he would become a Jew, but only under the condition that he 
might believe in the written, and not in the oral or traditional law. 
Hillel said, “‘ Come, I will teach you the written law,” and first taught 
him the Hebrew alphabet in the usual order. On the following day 
he taught it him in the opposite way. The heathen was surprised, and 
said, ‘‘ Why, this is not the right way.” Hillel replied, “ My teach- 
ing of yesterday, which was oral, is all that thou knowest to refer to 
and to rely upon. It is the same with the oral law; it is necessary 
for the completion of the written law.” The inquirer saw the wisdom 
of the reply and became Hillel’s follower. Here are some of the 
master’s ethical sayings: “Be of the disciples of Ahron, loving 
peace and pursuing peace, loving mankind and bringing them nigh 
to religion.” ‘Do not judge thy neighbour until thou hast stood in 
his place.” ‘ Do not believe in thyself till the day of death.” He 
was particular in personal appearance. He used to say: “They 
wash the statues and cleanse and beautify the temple. How much 
greater attention ought we to give to the temple of our soul.” “I 
must hurry home to a guest I have been rather neglecting of late,” 
he said, “a guest who is here to-day and gone to-morrow.” He 
explained to his wondering disciples, “ The guest is the soul, which has 
her lordly palace in the body, but often has very little given beyond 
the lodging.” 

One day he heard squabbling ina street ; he said he was sure it 
was not in his house. His sense for the public weal is expressed in 
this: ‘* Do not isolate thyself from the community and its interests.” 

The following show his desire for salvation and knowledge : 
“ Never say, some time or other, when I enjoy leisure, I will attend 
to my spiritual advancement ; perhaps thou wilt then not have the 
leisure.” ‘The boor cannot be religious, the ignorant cannot be 
truly pious.” “ Whoso is ashamed to ask will not be able to learn.” 
“No passionate man can be a teacher.” ‘ He whose mind is given 
to worldly gain will not grow in wisdom.” ‘Where a man is 
needed, be thou the man.” “The more feasting, the more food for 
worms ; the more wealth, the more cares ; but the more knowledge, 
the more food for life, the more study, the more wisdom; the more 
reflection, the better the counsel ; the more charity, the more peace.” 
“He who earns a good name gains something that cannot be taken 
away.” ‘He who does not increase knowledge, decreases.” ‘He 
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who serves himself with the tiara of the Thora for his own glorifi- 
cation perishes.” “If I am not for myself, who is for me, and 
being for my own self, what am I?” #e. man must be self- 
reliant, but must not live for himself (comp. Rom. xiv. 7 and 2 Cor. 
vi. 2). According to another interpretation, “I must work out my 
own salvation, yet how weak are my unaided efforts ” (comp. Phil. ii. 
12). “If not now, when?” #e. Don’t put off till to-morrow what 
you can do to-day. Once, seeing a skull floating on the face of the 
water, he said to it, “ Because thou drownedst they drowned thee, 
and in the end they that drowned thee shall be drowned,” which 
expresses the great principle of retribution. A common saying of the 
Talmud is, “ With what measure a man measures they measure to him.” 

The following incident shows Hillel’s patience, which has become 
proverbial :— 

Two men laid a wager to arouse Hillel’s temper. One of them 
went to Hillel’s house on a Friday afternoon, when he was busily 
preparing for the Sabbath. The man called out in a rough voice, 
“Where is Hillel? ” not even giving him his title of rabbi. Hillel soon 
came out, and asked in his usual pleasant way, “ What is your request, 
my son?” The man said, “I want to know, why have the Babylonians 
peculiarly shaped heads?” “Because,” said Hillel, “their nurses wrap 
them up too clumsily when they are babies.” Hardly had the man 
gone without thanking Hillel, when he returned and called out in 
the same impetuous manner. Hillel came, and asked in the same 
affable way, ‘‘ What is it, my son?” The man wished to know why the 
Palmyrans had sore eyes. ‘“ Because,” said Hillel, “ they live in sandy 
plains and the wind blows the sand into their eyes.” The man went 
away as before, and, returning directly, asked a third question, equally 
trivial : “Why have the Africans flat feet?” Hillel said, “ Because they 
walk barefooted in a swampy soil.” The man went away mumbling 
something to himself. Hillel called him back, and asked what he 
was saying to himself. He replied, “I cursed thee because I have 
lost my wager through my inability to bring you into a temper.” 
Said Hillel, “Go in peace, my son; you will never succeed in that.” 

After a long life of beautiful activity Hillel died, eighty years old, 
5 a.c. He was mourned by many. His numerous disciples, some 
of whom became famous, said of him, “Gone is the pious, the 
modest one. He was worthy of the Holy Spirit in him. Hillel in 
his time, like Ezra in his time. When the law had been forgotten in 
Israel, Ezra came from Babylon and taught it ; when it was forgotten 
a second time, Hillel the Babylonian came and restored it.” 

JOSEPH STRAUSS. 





A LAST-CENTURY TOURIST. 


MONG the memorials that have survived of my great-grand- 
father, John Humfrey, Esq., Barrister-at-law, of Killerig, 
County Carlow, and Fitzwilliam Street, Dublin, are numerous 
memoranda of tours which he made in England and Ireland. The 
notes, which were evidently written from day to day, form a brief 
but complete record of some of Mr. Humfrey’s travels. Though 
many of his descriptions of the towns and scenes through which he 
passed may be of little interest except as family records, the hotel 
bills he preserved, and the information given as to the distances 
travelled each day, and the cost of posting, supply a number of facts 
of value. 

Of these diaries the first refers to two tours through England, 
which began in August 1800, and ended in November 1801. After 
describing his ride to Waterford, where he got a pass from General 
Madden, Mr. Humfrey embarked on Friday, August 29, “on board 
the pacquet off Duncannon at half-past six in the evening, and landed 
at Milford on Sunday, 31st August, at six in the evening.” As the 
mail for Bristol did not set out till the next morning, he was able to 
look about him. He writes: “ Milford is a very poor town, com- 
posed of a few wretched habitations occupied by seafaring people ; 
but Mr. Greville, the proprietor of the adjoining lands, has built a 
very handsome new inn, to be opened on September 24, 1800, and 
a number of very neat houses, which are likely to depopulate the 
present town. This town contains a Custom House and Post Office 
from whence mails are daily despatched to Waterford, and the 
harbour is considered the finest in Great Britain. With this 
advantage, is it not surprising that greater improvements have not 
been made?” The question is one that excites surprise a century 
later. 

Twenty-six miles from Milford, Mr. Humfrey passed through 
Tavernspite, “formerly a town of some importance, but now 
reduced to the post-house.” With the scenery between Carmarthen 
and Swansea he is charmed. ‘The road runs through a most 
delightful country, which presents to the eye the greatest variety of 
hill and valley, beautifully diversified with meadows, cornfields, and 
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pasture, and enriched by all the numerous combinations of which 
wood and water are capable.” ‘Swansea is a neat and apparently 
flourishing town, . . . and from the coalpits and smelting works in 
its vicinity is a place of some trade. 

“Nine miles from Swansea is Neath, the road to which runs 
through the smelting works, which during the night (the time of 
my passing) exhibit a very beautiful and picturesque appearance, as 
from the flames which the smelting houses emit the entire face of 
the country seems on fire.” 

At Pyle he finds “‘a magnificent new inn,” finely situated, ‘ com- 
manding a view of the Bristol Channel.” “It was built by Mr. 
Talbot, who has a very fine park and seat at Margam adjoining it.” 
Cardiff is referred to as “a neat town,” and the ferry over the Severn 
as “dangerous ” and “ near three miles broad.” 

Bristol he describes as “‘a city of vast trade and great extent, 
but ornament has been little attended to in building or laying it 
out. It stands on the river Avon, five miles from the Bristol 
Channel ; but so inconsiderable is the river that no vessels can pass 
unless when the tide is in, and so narrow and winding that all 
vessels are towed up and down by a boat at an expense of not less 
than from £20 to £80, a striking instance of the indefatigable 
perseverance of the English character that could establish a trade 
under such disadvantages. 

“As Bristol seems wholly dedicated to business, so Bath seems 
entirely devoted to pleasure. Ornament alone seems to be consulted 
in the buildings, often at the expense of comfort.” 

On October 31, Mr. Humfrey “travelled through Glo’ster and 
Tewkesbury to Wor’ster in the long coach from Bath to Birming- 
ham.” ‘Tewkesbury “is a town of no inconsiderable size, and 
remarkable for its manufacture of cotton stockings.” Of Worcester 
he seems to have formed a very favourable impression: “Its streets 
are clean, open, and spacious, and the people are remarkable for their 
social and hospitable disposition. . . . Upon the whole, the city of 
Worcester, though not so regularly built as Bath, seems, from the 
cleanness of its streets, the richness of the surrounding country, and, 
above all, from its being situated on a fine and navigable river, to be 
superior to any other in England.” 

On November 1, Mr. Humfrey went from Worcester to Shrews- 
bury in the coach (“48 miles, fare a guinea”), and then on to 
Holyhead, reaching Dublin on November 6. A few weeks later 
he crossed again to Holyhead, which he reached December 20, and 
“at six in the morning set out in the London mail for Chester, 
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(92 miles, fare £2. 5s.), and arrived there at 11 that night.” This 
gives an average rate of travel of less than 54 miles per hour! 
From Chester he “ went on in the mail to Lichfield (66 miles, fare 
a guinea), and thence to Birmingham.” On December 22 he left 
Birmingham at four in the morning by “the long coach for Bristol 
(87 miles, fare 40s.), . . . and reached Bristol at seven in the evening.” 
This is a little better speed, but on the average it is barely more 
than 5% miles an hour! As the mail coaches were supposed to 
make an average speed of fourteen miles an hour, it will be seen 
what a prodigious amount of time was consumed in stoppages and 
changing horses. On January 21, 1801, Mr. Humfrey left Bristol at 
7 P.M. in the mail, and “reached Birmingham on the 22nd at 1o in 
the morning ”—fifteen hours again to cover eighty-seven miles. 

On August 10, 1801, Mr. Humfrey again crossed from Dublin to 
Holyhead in “ the Clermont pacquet,” arriving at rz A.M. on the r2th, 
and rode on horseback to Worcester, which he reached on the 17th. 
“ Being unable to ride further from the extreme heat and fatigue, 
went in the coach to Bristol.” On September 26, he travelled with 
his family from Bath to London “in the post coach, which carried 
Mary [his wife], Dick [Richard Fenton Humfrey, his son], Lucy [my 
grandmother], Bess [his daughter], and myself, fare £5. 4s., and. 
brought us 108 miles in the day.” Among places visited in London: 
is “Buckingham House,' where is a very fine library and a good 
collection of pictures, among which are several fine portraits by 
Vandycke and Reubens.” “During our ‘stay the preliminaries of 
peace between France and England were signed ” (October 1, 1801). 

A memorandum of a tour of 662 miles made by Mr. Humfrey in 
1826 gives interesting details of the cost of posting at that time. 
The cost of horses, turnpikes, and postboys for this journey. amounts 
to the considerable sum of £66. 5s. 6d. Allowing for the difference 
in the value of money between that time and the present, it will be 
seen that travelling in the good old days was indeed an expensive 
luxury, and, judging from Mr. Humfrey’s comments upon many of the 
inns, a luxury not always attended with much comfort. A summary 
of the tour and the details of the cost of posting may be of interest. 
Leaving Holyhead on September 9, 1826, he drove 2/4 Mona and 
Carnarvon, 


1 George III. purchased Buckingham House in 1762 and settled it on the 
Queen, ‘‘ St. James’s,” according to Hurace Walpole, ‘‘ not being a prison strait 
enough.” At Buckingham House the King ‘‘ lived in privacy, attended only by 
menial servants, and keeping up none of the splendour of a court.” Addington 
describes a dinner to which he was commanded by the King as consisting of 
‘mutton chops and pudding.” 
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To Beddgelert, 44 miles: horses £3. 6s., asian L 
105., postboys 8s. 6d. . ‘ 4 

roth. To Mallwyd, 40 miles: horses Le IIS., tom 
pike ros. 6¢., postboys 135. , 5 

11th. To Ludlow, 65 miles: horses La ave. 6d., 
turnpike 14s. 10d., postboys 16s. . ; 6 

12th. To Monmouth, 43 miles: horses £3. 45. 6d., 
turnpike 14s., postboys ros. 3d. ‘ 

13th. To Cheltenham, 55 miles: horses £4. v6 62, 
turnpike 14s. 2¢., postboys 145. 6d. 

22nd. To Leamington, 44 miles: horses £3. é. 
turnpike 8s. 3d., postboys rrs. 

25th. To Derby, 56 miles: horses £3. 166. 4, tum- 
pike 7s., postboys 14s. 8d. . 

26th. To Matlock by Keddlestone, 20 miles : horses 
LI. tos., turnpike 35. 9¢., postboy 5s. 

29th. To Lichfield, 38 miles: horses £2. 145. py 
turnpike 8s. 114., postboys gs. 8d. 

30th, To Malvern, 50 miles : horses £3. 155., nm 
pike 7s. 4¢., postboys 12s. 6d. ' 

October 2nd. To Cheltenham, 25 miles: horses 
Ll. 175. 6d., turnpike 5s., postboys 6s. 6d. . 

November znd. To Worcester, 24 miles: horses 
41. 16s., turnpike 3s. 9¢., postboys 6s. 

3rd. To Shrewsbury, 49 miles : horses £3. 135. 6d, 
turnpike gs., postboys 12s. . ° 

To Corwen, 53 miles: horses £3. 195. 6d, tumpie 
10s., postboys 125. 9d. . 

4th. To Holyhead, 56 miles: heme ha 4s., turn- 
pike 15s., postboys 135... ‘ ‘ +g 





£66 5 6 


It will be seen that the actual number of days spent in travelling 
was fourteen, which on an average would work out at just over 
47 miles a day. But the number of miles covered daily varied from 
20 on September 26 to as high as 102 on November 3, horses and 
carriage being changed at Shrewsbury on the way from Worcester to 
Corwen. Assuredly our forefathers were capable of undergoing 
much more exertion without over-fatigue than we are to-day. 
Allowance must of course be made for the fact that they were inured 
to the exercise of driving long distances ; but even so, posting 
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102 miles in one day in hired conveyances appears no inconsider- 
able feat for a man of over 61 years of age. 

During the following year, 1827, Mr. Humfrey made another 
extensive driving tour through England, travelling 1,008 miles. His 
diary records the distances travelled, the towns through which he 
passed, the hotels at which he stopped, with comments upon the 
accommodation provided at each inn. By some odd chance, time, 
which destroys so remorselessly human records, has spared nearly all 
the hotel bills paid during this tour. From these we may glean a 
few items of interest as to the charges made at English inns three- 
quarters of a century ago. Breakfast almost invariably cost 2s. ; 
dinner from 2s. to 3s. 6d., 3s. being the usual charge ; the price of a 
bedroom varies from 1s. 6d. to 3s. 6d., with 6d. for lights, 1s. for wax- 
lights, and from 6¢. to 1s. for a fire. Soda water—which is only 
mentioned in one bill, that of the King’s Head, Derby—cost 8d. ; and 
the standard prices for wines were—6s. for sherry, 7s. for port, and gs. 
for Madeira, while brandy was 1os.a bottle. Waiters, chambermaids, 
boots, and hostlers, though generally charged for in the bill, had to 
be tipped upon a liberal scale, which added materially to the cost. At 
the foot of many of the bills Mr. Humfrey has added a note of the 
amounts paid in tips, which varied from 3s. to 4s. at every inn where 
he stopped the night. The tour of 1827 was made in his own gig 
and with his own horse, which cost him from 3s. to 4s. per night. 
From Dublin to Holyhead the boat charges were a guinea for what 
we call a first-class passage, 1os. 6d. fora servant, a guinea for the gig, 
with 5s. “slinging money ” (charge for loading) ; horse a guinea, and 
3s. 6d. “slinging money.” It is curious that more should have been 
charged for putting a gig than a horse on board the packet. 

The fashionable West End tailor does not appear to have 
been as expensive seventy-five years ago as he is now. Among 
Mr. Humfrey’s papers are some bills of his tailor, Richard May, of 
4 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, London. From these we learn that a 
superfine blue or black frock coat lined with silk cost £5. 15s.,a buff 
or black “‘casemere” waistcoat #1. 15s., a superfine black cloth coat 
44. 16s., and a pair of “light mixed casemere pantaloons” £2. 2s. 

From notes made by Mr. Humfrey in 1815, during a tour to 
the Giant’s Causeway, one or two brief extracts may be of interest. 
Leaving Dublin on May 15, he travelled to Castleblaney (fifty-two 
miles) in the Monaghan coach, from six o’clock in the morning till 
five, the fare being 25s. From Castleblaney he posted to Armagh, 
“through a wild and uncultivated country, abounding in small 
loughs and a continued succession of low hills.” Armagh and its 
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environs are described as “extremely beautiful.” Built upon a 
hill, the town is clean, well flagged and lighted. ‘The cathedral 
stands very boldly upon an eminence, and is a conspicuous object 
from the surrounding country. . . . The most striking objects are 
the Primate’s Palace and Cathedral Library, the Court House, 
College, Barracks, Market House, and Mall, a very beautiful and well- 
kept public walk.” 

From Armagh he went to Omagh, “a most uninteresting road 
through a naked, uncultivated wild. Between Omagh and Newton 
Stewart passed through Lord Mountjoy’s demesne. It has no house, 
but the grounds are extensive and well wooded, though very poor in 
quality.” The next day Baron’s Court, the seat of the Marquis of 
Abercorn, is reached, and the visitor is delighted with the beautiful 
and richly wooded grounds and “the fine artificial sheet of water.” 
But the country around is “wild and uncultivated and the soil 
poor.” The road on to Strabane is “bleak and bad,” but the 
country improves as Derry is approached. 

From Limavady—“a clean and cheerful-looking town,” Mr. 
Humfrey visited Downhill House, “built by Lord Bristol when 
Bishop of Derry. The house stands boldly over the ocean, but in 
a bleak and exposed situation. It contains two very handsome 
rooms, the principal drawing-room and library, both splendidly 
furnished and with great taste, the ceilings admirably painted. 
There are several valuable pictures, and amongst the most con- 
spicuous a very beautiful Madonna by Raphael. But the most 
valuable ornaments of these superb rooms are several antique 
statues and busts and beautiful vases brought from Italy by Lord 
Bristol. There is not probably any house in Ireland that can 
exhibit such a valuable collection, nor any in which the politeness 
and liberality of the owners for the accommodation of visitors, even 
to their own personal inconvenience, are so conspicuous.” 

In an enthusiastic description of the Giant’s Causeway, Mr. 
Humfrey says: “This great and stupendous work of Nature has 
occupied the attention and excited the wonder of the ablest and 
most scientific men of this and other countries ; but by none has 
the subject been investigated with more ingenuity and scientific 
research than by our countryman, the Rev. Dr. Hamilton, in his 
‘Letters Concerning the Coast of the County of Antrim.’ All 
efforts of the most enlightened philosophy have hitherto proved 
ineffectual for the solution of this extraordinary phenomenon. It 
only remains then for uninformed minds to wonder and be silent, 
lost in astonishment.” 
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The writer of these diaries, who belonged to the branch of the 
Humfrey family that settled in County Carlow in 1685, was a 
man of singular charm of manner and sweetness of disposition. 
For some years he had an extensive practice at the Irish Bar, 
and won considerable reputation as a sound lawyer. By his 
descendants his memory is cherished as that of a high-minded, 
chivalrous gentleman, who, during an age when drinking, gambling, 
and debauchery were only too common among the educated classes 
in Ireland, lived a sober, useful life, devoted to his family and friends. 
Of his literary and artistic tastes many evidences still exist ; while two 
fine miniatures of him by H. Hone, A.R.A., show him to have been an 
exceptionally handsome man. His wife was Anne Mary, a daughter 
of Elias Best of Bestfield, and Elizabeth Caulfeild, the daughter and 
heiress of the Honble. Toby Caulfeild, of Clone Castle, brother of 
the second Viscount Charlemont. Of Mr. and Mrs. John Humfrey’s 
six children only two lived to grow up, a daughter, Lucinda Caulfeild, 
who married Richard Boyse Osborne, my grandfather, and Richard 
Fenton Humfrey, who, though he died very young, achieved some 
reputation as a musician and a composer. Mr. Humfrey, who died 
May 6, 1829, at the age of sixty-three, had his full share of sorrow 
in the world, as the following touching inscription, erected by him 
over the grave of his wife and children at Killerig, testifies :— 

Near this place are interred the remains of 
ANNE Mary HuMFREY, 

Wife of John Humfrey, of the City of Dublin, Esq., and daughter of Elias Best 
and Elizabeth Caulfeild, who having discharged the various duties of a daughter, 
a wife, and a mother with tenderness, fidelity, and affection seldom equalled, was 
summoned by her Heavenly Father to that blessed society for which the spotless 
purity of her life most eminently qualified her, on the 15th day of January, 1812, 
in the 5oth year of her age. 

In testimony of her worth, and of the affection that he bears to her memory, a 

ustly afflicted husband has erected this monument. 
Beloved of my Soul, Farewell ! 
Here also are interred five of their children, viz. :— 

Anne Mary, born roth June, 1794; died 8th May, 1799. 

Elias Best, born 31st Aug., 1799; died 12th Nov., 1799. 

John Caulfeild, born 27th April, 1790; died 2nd Dec., 1799. 
Elizabeth Rebecca, born 26th May, 1792; died 5th Nov., 1802. 
Richard Fenton Humfrey, their eldest and only surviving 

son, born 30th Dec., 1785. 

The early promise which he gave of taste and talent excited the most flattering 
hopes in the bosom of a fond father ; but, alas! these hopes were blasted. He 
fell a victim to a lingering and painful disease on the 17th January, 1812, at the 
age of 26 years, having survived his mother only two days. 

A husband and a father followed their remains to one common grave. 


CHARLES C. OSBORNE. 
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MADAME, MONSIEUR, THE SISTER 
OF MONSIEUR, AND AN-NA. 


N-NA is our fille de table. A neat little figure has An-na, a 
sweet Madonna face, golden hair brushed up and back, and 
frightened, innocent blue eyes. But I grieve to find that a serpent 
has entered into the soul of An-na, and inspired in her a spirit of 
wilfulness and naughtiness. Monsieur confides in me over our coffee, 
which he manufactures with great skill and loss of time. ‘“ An-na! 
Ah, yes; she is impertinent. She has demanded to Madame to go 
home to see her mother which is ill in bed. But, think you, all at 
the hour arrives the sick mother by her own legs. Then An-na say: 
* Ah, well, Madame, I give you notice of a week, and I go out one 
hour all the days to seek new service.’ But what think you? 
Madame say: ‘ My service must be made; you cannot go out one 
hour, but you depart after a week.’” 

So the situation is strained. An-na “ makes her service” with a 
pretty air of injured innocence, and meekly smashes plates and breaks 
corks in wine-bottles. 

I am ‘not so enamoured of Monsieur’s English, or Madame’s 
French, as is that amiable and energetic lady, the sister of Monsieur. 
Every day she pays us a visit, a great part of which is devoted to 
loud admiration of her relations’ linguistic talents. Perhaps I am a 
little difficult to please. Madame is of English birth—shall we say 
perhaps from Hampstead? The French that she speaks with the 
domestics is suspiciously easy for me to understand, frankly free 
from all idiom. She talks of a neighbouring port as “ Boolang.” 
So I am driven with reluctance to disagree silently with the sister of 
Monsieur when she proclaims from the hearth-rug that Madame 
speaks French “trés bien.” But never will I refuse to Madame the 
homage due to a good and kind heart, and I sympathise with her 
more over An-na’s enormities than over her conscientious struggles 
with the difficulties of French pronunciation. 

The personality of Monsieur is connected in my mind with the 
idea of briskness, whether from the vast amount of petty business he 
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gets through, or from the odour of eucalyptus which he sheds prodi- 
gally round. If he could only clothe himself with idiomatic English 
as lavishly as he does with garments, he would be more worthy of the 
adoration of the sister of Monsieur. I suspect him of wearing six 
layers of clothing when he walks out; there may be more. I have 
evidence of a “guernsey,” a short waterproof jacket, a pilot’s coat, 
and a thick cloth cape. He claims a distinguished churchman for a 
relative, but his views are frankly utilitarian. One of the aspirants 
to An-na’s position makes inquiries as to the opportunities for attend- 
ing Mass. “ Ah, well, that is your affair. This is Liberty’All. You 
make my service, then you do what you please.” Monsieur owns 
to great difficulty with the English aspirate, and cuts the knot by 
ignoring it altogether. This does not as a rule lead to serious com- 
plications, except in the case of a story concerning the Scotch 
Islands or ’Ighlands. Monsieur is scientific, and takes much interest 
in the lifeboat and all its works, in the rocket apparatus, and in 
mechanical toys, over the explanations whereof we mutually suffer, 
I from a total ignorance of mechanics, he from insufficiency of 
technical English. After dinner, in the evenings, he works out 
formule, and casts up his accounts aloud. The latter are very 
minutely kept, and include disbursements (generally reckoned by 
the modest sou) for “ pain, poisson, tabac, journaux, tramway,” and 
so forth. Monsieur is a victim to yawning. His efforts generally 
end in a vocal “ Ah, ah.” With the polite desire to conceal the fact 
that he has yawned, or possibly to amuse his friends, he always pro- 
ceeds with “bé, bé ; cd, cé; dé, dé,” as if seizing the opportunity to 
polish up his alphabet. I may add, for the credit of his friends, that 
they are neither deceived nor amused. 

I have not arrived at the name of the sister of Monsieur. She 
either has not got one or it is something improper. Madame says it 
is too hard to pronounce ; I think Monsieur has forgotten it. The 
sister of Monsieur is a stout little lady, extremely vivacious and 
steadfastly engaged in the pursuit of slaying time. When she has ex- 
patiated for an afternoon on Madame’s French, Monsieur’s English, 
and An-na’s enormities, she turns to the clock with an anticipa- 
tory air of disapproval, and, in triumphant condemnation of the 
slowness of Time, tells us that it is an hour earlier than she thought. 
The life of the sister of Monsieur has not been allsunshine. Within 
a year her husband and her son, her only child, were torn from her, 
and lie in foreign graves. Poor soul! she dare not look back ; and 
slowly indeed do the hours pass until she is reunited to her beloved 
ones. 
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An-na! I print her name so, because it is in some such way 
that Monsieur pronounces it, dwelling on the first syllable and 
throwing the other after it as an unconsidered trifle. Poor pretty, 
naughty An-na! When Madame makes out her “certificat,” her 
character, she will only say that our little f//e de table is honest and 
industrious, and will allow her nothing for her waiting. “I gived 
her,” says Monsieur, all of whose verbs are weak, “I gived her good 
trial, but she does not know her service.” And yet I rather like her 
waiting. She moves about quietly and deftly (unless it be when 
the serpent within her moves her to break things), and her “’ci, 
’siew’” (which being interpreted is ‘‘ Merci, Monsieur ”) is very soft and 
gentle. But perhaps I am not entirely disinterested, for I know that 
until another An-na turns up we shall be waited on by the cook, a 
moon-faced, motherly personage, beneath whose weight the stairs 
creak and grumble, and with whose portly frame a rusty bombazine 
is in constant and not universally successful conflict. 

I sometimes escort Madame to the greengrocer’s when she goes 
out shopping in the morning. It is a popular but untidy shop, with 
only one chair, which is the goal of a friendly rivalry between the 
customers. Madame always indulges in a placid wrangle with the 
greengroceress, with whom she has maintained a mild warfare and an 
unbroken friendship for some twenty years. I do not know which is 
in the right ; but from the fact that small peace-offerings occasionally 
atrive from the greengroceress I surmise that she has a conscience. 

We return to our déjeuner at 12. Monsieur is generally await- 
ing us with impatience. “I think the least as you can do is to be 
in time for dinner,” says he to Madame, who placidly agrees. 
The sister of Monsieur is always at hand with a red herring to drag 
across the trail. She makes searching inquiries about Monsieur’s 
inward parts, or retails small scraps of gossip or even scandal, and so 
equanimity is restored. “I give you a glass of wine,” says Monsieur 
to Madame, “ if you will be good for a week.” ‘Oh, that is far too 
much,” says Madame, referring not so much to the quantity of wine 
as to the undue prolongation of good conduct. “Then I give you 
an ’alf glass,” says Monsieur triumphantly, and with an air of finality, 
as who should say, “I can’t give less.” 


One morning, as I stroll homeward, I am aware of a hatless 
young lady patiently waiting at our gate. This, Madame informs me, 
is An-na’s sister ; and this is An-na’s last appearance. Our little 
maid is seen at table in her Sunday finery, aggressively cheerful and 
determinedly iconoclastic. With a sweet but rather wavering smile, 
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she does all the small damage she can cram into the few remaining 
minutes of her time. Madame firmly and unmercifully reviews her 
past behaviour, and the sister of Monsieur explains any of Madame’s 
phrases that may not be sufficiently clear. Monsieur puts on the 
black cap. ‘“ You comed here not knowing your service, and you 
depart not knowing your service. You be here to-morrow, and I 
give you certificate for honesty and work, but for service—ah, no.” 
The blue eyes fill with tears and the red lips quiver. Then to 
Madame: 

“Bonjour, M’dame.” ‘ Bonjour, An-na.” 

To the sister of Monsieur : 

“ Bonjour, M’dame.” “Bonjour, An-na.” 

To Monsieur : 

* Bonjour, ’sieu’.” ‘ Bonjour, An-na.” 

Then to me. (By this time, I must confess it, the lips are com- 
pressed again, the tears have gone, and in their place is a saucy 
twinkle, with even a suggestion of a wink) : 

“ Bonjour, ’sieu’.” “ Bonjour, An-na.” 

And so exit. But I am amused to find that now, a week after 
these great events, An-na has not yet been for her “‘certificat,” and is 
said to have got another place without it. Madame, Monsieur, and 
the sister of Monsieur do not appear amused. 

CHARLES OLIVER. 
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GUERNSEY FOLKLORE. 


ITH the easier and more rapid means of communication 

which now link all parts of the world together, our once 

obscure little Channel Islands are year by year better known ; and 

“Tomato Land,” as its English admirers prosaically call Guernsey, 

is becoming as modern as it is familiar to the all-pervading British 
tourist. 

Lovers of folklore, and of all ancient customs, must needs regret 
the too prevalent spirit which has cast off national costumes, national 
language, and traditional ways in many parts of modern Europe, a 
spirit which is rapidly levelling to the barest commonplace the 
cottage homes of our Jersey and Guernsey peasant proprietors, 
whose sons and daughters now think scorn of the expressive patois 
in which their fathers conversed, and still greater contempt of all the 
pretty legends which were murmured of old beside the 4# de fouaille 
on winter evenings by their grandmothers, as they knitted and nodded 
in gentle asseveration of “ vér” and “oui-da” to the story-teller. 

My mother’s ancestors were island born and bred ; living in 
quaint, semi-feudal state between their “town house” in winter and 
the “country” one away in rocky Alderney. And in my own 
childish days there were still some among the ancient great-aunts 
and cousins in near or remote degree who told all the old tales, 
believed in all the whispered spells, the “ white witches” and “ black 
witches ” (sorciers blancs et noirs), of their youth. It has been asserted 
to me most positivély by cultured ladies that they were unable to 
account for the “ fact” of /es sorciers noirs causing, by a look, the 
head of a man or woman to swarm with lice, which a moment before 
had been as clean as their own. And my mother, having asked an 
old countryman “ whether he had ever seen a fairy,” he replied in all 
seriousness, ‘ Nenni, pas mé, mais mon grandpére les vi bien des 
fais.” So that the times of belief in such legendary lore are not so 
very far distant. 

But to begin at the beginning, as children say, it seems that the 
Guernsey folk come of elfin ancestry, which accounts for their being, 
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for the most part, somewhat small of stature. The legend tells us 
that one day—the Eve of St. John, still the great Guernsey holiday 
and festival—a young girl passing by a portion of the north-west coast, 
which in early times was a forest and is now a long low bay, saw 
within its shades a multitude of little men dressed in green, with 
bows and arrows, being marshalled for a fight. She ran to the town, 
told her father and friends, and the men banded together and set 
forth to repel the invader. But the tiny men, when parleyed with, 
made preposterous demands: the half of all the island for their 
portion, and its choicest maidens as wives. This was refused, and 
men and fairies met in mortal combat, when the townsmen were 
ignominiously beaten, so that their blood ran down to the sea in 
what is now called /a Rouge Rue, and every man and boy was slain. 
Then their young women were taken as wives, and the old as slaves, 
by the fairies, who reigned for a certain period over the island, until 
the mysterious summons came, which invariably appears in all fairy 
legends, for their “return whence they came.” Then fairy husbands 
and fathers, husbandmen and householders, all trooped westwards, 
and disappeared in the long low bay, lit up by the setting sun, 
leaving bright-eyed stalwart sons and slender daughters to carry on 
that strangeiy mixed race, half fairy, half Norman. And, as always 
happens too in such legends, the wistful little exiles could not but 
haunt their earthly homes, and rock a grandchild’s cradle here, or 
sweep a weakly woman’s hearthstone there, or leave the print of their 
tiny footsteps on some great gaunt rock beside the sea. And some- 
times, too, a fairy changeling would be laid in mortal cradle, to be 
cared for by the unsuspicious mother for some years, till the mys- 
terious signal came for its departure, and it needs must rise and 
go, as was told in this favourite story of my childhood, “ Le petit 
Colinet.” 


LE PETIT COLINET, 


A certain widow woman, named Lizabeau, who lived near the 
Woodlands estate, and was accustomed to act as sick nurse and mid- 
wife to her poorer neighbours, was awakened one night by a great 
knocking at her door, and a man’s voice calling to her: “Come 
quickly ; you are wanted !” 

She was accustomed to such sudden summonses, and so rose 
quickly, dressed, and opened the door. Awaiting her was a man of 
singularly small stature, wrapped in a cloak, with which he concealed 


his face as she bent forward with a light to discover which of the 
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neighbours was thus addressing her ; and he reiterated his demand 
that she should come quickly to attend a sick person. She hesitated 
fora moment; but he set off walking quickly down the road, and 
she, half in curiosity and half in earnest, followed him. They went 
on towards the seashore, “‘ Vazon Bay,” the haunted spot which had 
once been a fairy forest ; and as none but fisherfolk lived that way, 
and her guide “ looked like a gentleman,” she called out: “Sir, you 
must have taken the wrong road ; this leads only to the sea !” 

“Tt is all right,” he called back to her. ‘“ Follow me.” 

So they went on, till in the dark night she felt the rough shingle 
of the bay beneath her feet, and then she called again: “ There are 
no houses hereabouts, sir. You have certainly lost yourway. Ifyou 
would tell me where you live?” 

And the soft little voice answered : “ You shall see presently, good 
woman ; only follow me.” 

So they crossed the bay and came to a more rocky part, by 
Houmet Tower, and the night grew darker, so that she scarce could 
see before her, and she stopped again, sayingy: “I cannot go any 
further. We shall fall into the sea.” 

‘Give me your hand,” said the strange little man. She did so, 
and his hand was soft and small as a child’s, yet leading her on so 
boldly and carefully that her fear went away, and she only wondered 
where she was going to. They had entered a cave, and she could 
not see a step before her ; and still they walked on and on in the 
total darkness, until the man desired her to stop, and asked her “ if 
she did not see anything ?” 


Lizabeau never told w/a?¢ she saw ; but the next day she had a 
weakly little baby in her arms, and all she answered to the many 
questions about him was: “A gentleman gave him to me.” The 
neighbours talked a great deal, and marvelled whose child it might 
be ; but they were tired of talking at last, and by the time that little 
Colin was seven years old it was almost forgotten that he was not 
Lizabeau’s child. 

He was a very beautiful boy, with wild sparkling eyes and long 
fair hair, but so small that jmany of the peasant children at three 
years old were as tall as he, and much stouter. However, he was 
altogether unlike other children: he never played with them, or went 
to school, or did anything but wander about by the sea-side, some- 
times bringing home fish, sometimes shells and seaweed, but often ~ 
telling his ‘mother Lizabeau,” as he called her, of a strange man 
dressed in green who used to watch him at his solitary play, and 
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sometimes watch him im Ais sleep too. Lizabeau did not like to 
hear him speak so at all, and would bid him be silent; and as Colin 
grew older he never told her of these things, for he saw that it 
grieved her to hear them. 

When Colin was about fifteen years old the minister of the 
parish reproved Lizabeau for not having sent him to school or made 
him work, and then, won by the boy’s bright, intelligent face, he 
took him into his own house, and essayed to “train him” in some 
domestic capacity. 

One night as young Colin’s new master, the minister, was return- 
ing home from a visit in a neighbouring parish, as he passed by a 
huge stone called, in popular parlance, /e Roc du Cog Chantant, he 
heard a voice calling to him, which seemed to issue from the stone 
itself. It called his name again and again—‘‘ Jean Dumaresq ! Jean 
Dumaresq !”—until he stopped to listen, and then a clear, soft 
voice, cried: “ Dites donc au petit Colin que le grand Colin est 
mort !” 

When he returned home he called the boy and said: “Colin, I 
heard a voice to-night saying, ‘ Dites au petit Colin que le grand 
Colin est mort !’” 

“ Ah!” exclaimed the boy hastily, “then farewell, master. I must 
be gone!” 

“Go? Where?” said his master. 

“T cannot tell you,” replied Colinet. ‘‘ Farewell. Do not detain: 
me.” 

“Well, but I owe you wages,” said his master. “ Wait till I pay 
you.” 

The boy laughed. ‘“ Never mind that,” said he. “There is no- 
lack of silver and gold where Iam going.” And, running out of the 
door, he disappeared into the darkness. 

That same night Lizabeau woke up to find her foster-son standing 
by her bedside weeping. ‘Colinet, my son,” she cried, “ what ails 
you?” 

“TI weep,” he replied, “ because I must needs go a far journey, 
and I may never see thee, my earthly mother, again; and I know 
that, in the land where I am going, silver or gold will never buy 
me such love as thine. Bless me, my mother, bless me, for I 
must go.” 

Then, very quickly, and before she had time to answer, he 
vanished away. She thought it a dream, and went early next 
morning to the minister’s house seeking him ; but he was not there, 
and no tidings of him ever came to his sorrowing foster-mother, who 
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pined away and died of grief at her loss, telling this story on her 
deathbed.? 


Another story told how a Guernsey maiden, who lingered beside 
the fairy cave “le Creux des Fées,” had been carried off, not unwil- 
lingly, to fairyland, and sent back a token of love to her mother, the 
beautiful scarlet and gold “ Guernsey Lily,” scentless, in memory of 
the maiden who had lost her soul, but glowing henceforth in many 
a cottage garden in the home of her youth. 

Then came the period of the Saints ; and a quaint story tells how 
St. Patrick and St. George, roaming in search of “fresh fields and 
pastures new” over the world, met one day in the centre of the 
island, beside an old seigniorial manor belonging to the Andros 
family. 

* By the powers !” said the Irish saint, crossing himself, “isn’t this 
a purty little island ?—a jim of the say, anda moighty agreeable place 
entoirely! Isn’t it a pity it’s so far off Ireland? I’m thinking 
*twould make an illigant place for a ‘station.’ Sure there’s plenty of 
pilgrims would come to it, only for the inconvaynience of the wather ! 
But I'll be spaking about it. At any rate, I’ll joost sittle a few monks 
on it, and make it a snug little farm of me own.” 

“ Not so fast, brother,” said St. George. “I’ve a fancy that way 
myself. It is really a beautiful spot, and as our rights are equal, you 
see——” 

“ Not a bit of it!” interrupted St. Patrick. ‘“ Isn’t it an island ?” 

“ Certainly,” said St. George ; “ what of that ?” 

“ Why, thin, am I not the particular saint of all islands, by the 
token that I’m King of Ireland? And surely that’s an island, God’s 
.blessing be upon it!” 

“ And so is England,” exclaimed St. George, rather impatiently. 


1 Since writing the above I have come across a somewhat curious coincidence 
“in folklore, in Agnes Repplier’s Fireside Sphinx :— 

‘¢ In the Norwegian tale the cat is a young Troll, who, hiding from the jealous 
wrath of Knurremurre, lived for three years as a peaceful pussy in the house of 
a Jutland peasant. One day this man, toiling to market with his basket of eggs, 
was met by a Troll from Bréné, who sang out to him lustily : 

* Hark you, Plat: 
Tell your cat 
That Knurremurre is dead.’ 

«In no way enlightened by this message, the peasant went home and reported 
it to his wife ; whereupon his cat leaped from the hearth, cried joyously ‘ Then 
Iam the Master Troll,’ and overturned the pot of soup in his haste to scramble 
up the chimney and be gone,”—T. L. L. T. 
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“Sorrow a bit of it,” says Pat ; “sure it’s joined to Scotland, and 
doesn’t that make it a continent? You've forgotten your learning, 
brother “i 

“Continent or island,” shouted the English knight, who was 
readier with his sword than at his books, “you’ve no right to the 
place, and——” 

I am afraid the saints might have fallen out very seriously upon 
the occasion had not the good-tempered knight of the Shamrock, 
inspired by the wisdom of Solomon, suggested that it should be 
“ neither mine nor thine,” but that each should give it his blessing 
and go his way; for it would be a burning shame to destroy the 
peace of the quiet little place, to say nothing of the sin. So St. 
Patrick struck his staff into the ground, and, signing it with the cross, 
he declared “ that whilst trees stood and herbs grew no poisonous 
thing should ever live upon the face of this earth.” And it is 
remarkable that “from time out of mind” no venomous insect, 
viper, snake, or bloated toad has ever been found upon this sacred 
island. 

Then St. George smote a little stream that gurgled by, and 
behold it sprang into a deep, pure fountain, “the waters of which,” 
he said, “shall be for the healing of many diseases, and a blessing to. 
the owner of this spot, whose bread shall never fail, nor his house be: 
childless, whilst this well is preserved untainted.” 

I believe it to be a well-known fact that every effort to break St.. 
Patrick’s spell and introduce viper or toad into the island has proved: 
fruitless, though the neighbouring island of Jersey by no means. 
boasts such immunity from vermin; while that ivy-covered well 
whose spring gushed forth under the staff of St. George still bears 
the title of “the Holy Well,” and its waters, in great repute of 
old for the healing of various swellings and other affections of the 
limbs, locally known as 4 mal de la fontaine (probably a form of the 
old “ King’s Evil”), were still believed in and used not long since 
by the country people, who drew its water in secret, depositing a 
small piece of money in the niche at the foot of the cross, as an 
offering to the patron saint, while the peasant children would pass 
fearfully along the road which skirts the grounds of “St. George” 
after dark, lest the head of that saint’s charger, breathing fire and 
flame, should appear amongst the bushes. It was also a not infre- 
quent resort of “‘love-sick” damsels ; for was it not well known that 
if a maiden did but visit the Holy Well, fasting and in silence, for 
nine successive mornings, carefully depositing a piece of silver in 
the niche as an offering to the saint, she was assured of matrimony 
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within nine times nine weeks, and by looking into the well with an 
earnest desire to behold the image of her future husband, his face 
would appear mirrored in the water? So seriously did this belief 
obtain, that a damsel, seeing such image in the well, might certify his 
name to the priest, who thereupon summoned him to marry her in 
the name of St. George ! 

Among the family portraits in the ancient manor house, which 
bears St. George’s name, is one representing a fair-haired boy of 
some six summers, holding a canary on his finger; and the family 
legend tells how this boy, only son and heir to the then lord, was 
one day feeding his pet canary, a rare bird brought for him from 
foreign climes, when, the cage door being open, its feathered inmate 
escaped and flew into the shrubbery. The boy gave chase to it 
from tree to tree, and as it paused above, or perhaps lighted on, the 
Holy Well the child stretched its arms to catch it, stumbled, and 
would have fallen in, but at that moment ‘the neigh of a horse was 
heard, He started, and looked round, and lo! St. George’s fiery 
-Charger disappeared into the darkness beyond. The boy was 
. Saved ! 

Arriving within the domain of history, we find that the early 
Celtic races who peopled the opposite shores of ancient Gaul 
believed “les isles Cotentin,” by which name they knew our islands, 
to be the abode of departed spirits. And one writer, Procopius, tells 
how once, at midnight, some Celtic fishermen were aroused by a low 
knocking at their doors, which ceased not till they went out and 
down to the seashore; and there, by the side of their own boats, lay 
a strange long, low barque, laden till its gunwale dipped almost to 
the water with an unseen freight, and it was intimated to them that 
they should accompany and pilot it to the Islands of Rest. And as 
they rowed away, their wives heard strange weird chants floating 
back from the spirit-laden boat as it floated out into the darkness. 

The “haunted house” away on the waste land on the western 
coast, commonly known now as “ Victor Hugo’s haunted house,” is, 
however, the weirdest place of all. A great gaunt house, with 
bricked-up windows and desolate aspect, it stands in the place asso- 
ciated for centuries in the popular mind with awsome tales of 
sorcery and devil-worship. It was here that, Friday after Friday, all 
the witches and wizards of the island kept their hellish ‘ Sabbath,” 
repairing thither after dark, not on the traditional broomstick, but, dy 
virtue of their fairy ancestry, on invisible bat-like wings, which many 
a peasant vowed he had heard pass his window by night. One, their 
chief, Helier Mouton by name, lived in this now half-ruined house, 
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whose ill reputation still survives, called Le Cakeuro, or Castel au Roc 
(Castle on the Rock). The rest were unrecognised by their neighbours, 
or only dimly suspected, and profitiated, therefore, by timely gift and 
civil word. Indeed, it would not have been safe to denounce them, 
for many of the best island families numbered a sorcier amongst its 
members, and the mysterious power was believed to be transmitted, 
in many instances, by inheritance. 

A strange and sad example of this belief is exemplified in the 
following tale, the principal personage of which, I was informed, was 
still living when the tale was told to me, in 1880. 

A certain farmer’s daughter was engaged to a young farmer of 
excellent character and good position. She was also courted by 
another young man less worthy, who was determined, if possible, to 
break off the marriage. The accepted lover was in the habit of tying 
his horse to the gate of the farmhouse when spending an evening 
hour with his fiancée, and on one occasion this less-favoured rival saw 
the horse there, and determined on a trick. He remembered that it 
was Friday evening ; so, loosing the horse, he rode him fast to the 
Cakeuro, tied him to its wall, and left him there. When Jean, the 
lover, had said farewell to his betrothed and left the farm, he looked 
in vain for his horse, and, not finding it, supposed that it had broken 
loose and gone off; so, as horse-stealing would be impossible in so 
small an island, and having doubtless pleasanter thoughts to occupy 
his mind, went home to bed, intending to look it up in the morning. 
But at break of day his enemy was up and about, and with wicked 
cunning contrived that some neighbour should pass the haunted 
house while Jean’s horse was still tied there. And so word went 
about that Jean’s horse had been awaiting him all night near the 
sabbat des sorciers. The inference was plain, and when the girl 
heard of it she sent a message to Jean that never more would she 
see or speak with him. He was a wizard, one of the accursed race. 
The betrothal gift—six silver spoons, always given to the fiancée, with 
joint initials entwined thereon, by a Guernsey prospective bridegroom 
—was returned. — Protestations were of no avail, and in the end the 
wicked Philip prevailed and married her. 

This was only one of many weird tales and quaint traditions 
familiar to every cottager and servant girl not long ago, and my 
mother, in her youth, would listen to their talk of how one neigh- 
bouring farmer’s wife had refused some buttermilk to “ Judith 
Pipiaux,” and ah! next day she churned and churned, but no butter 
came ; and the dairymaid took her turn, and worked till her arm 
ached ; and so did the boy, and the mistress again, and all of them, 
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but never a lump of butter would come till a sign of the cross, 
made with a sprig of broom, hunted the witch away who sat, unseen, 
upon the churn, And another day one of the carters would come 
in with his tale: how he had been out in the wood and met Gotton 
de la Rue, whom they all knew to be a witch, picking up fallen 
wood and furze for her fire ; and he drove her away, setting the 
dogs at her; and lo! when he started to drive his load of hay, 
Gotton was there, and she did something, and all of a sudden the 
horses stopped, and never a turn could the wheels take, though he 
beat his horses and pushed at the wheel for hours; and the horses 
jibbed and sweated with fear, for they saw the witch before them, 
i..visible to his eyes ! 

Another ensorcellement she actually witnessed, for it so happened 
that when she was in the kitchen one day a certain fishwife, of evil 
repute, came with a basketful of fish to the back door, offering it 
for sale. The cook, who had just received a large consignment of 
fish and meat from the town, turned upon her sharply. “ Eh! here 
is master just come from town and has sent in I know not how 
many pounds of meat. I don’t know how we shall get through it. 
Just look there, that immense piece of beef ; what are we ever going 
to do with it? And we had already,” &c. &c. And she pointed to 
a fresh juicy sirloin reposing on the kitchen table. 

“Take my fish, all the same,” urged the fishwife. ‘Call the 
mistress, and I know she will take some from me !” 

‘No, then, I shan’t !” snapped the worried cook. “ Va-t-en !” 

“Ah!” said the woman, with emphasis ; “it is so, is it? Tu 
ne veux pas de mon pison?” 

“ Nenni ; va-t-en, je te dis!” 

“C’est bien!” answered the woman, shouldering her basket to 
depart ; “‘you have a fine piece of beef there, it is true, but— 
you will not eat any of it!” 

And sure enough, when the maids turned back to the table, a 
seething mass of maggots lay where that “fine piece of beef” had 
been a moment before. 

One scarcely wonders that island records tell of ‘ nine women 
and two men” burnt alive for sorcery between the years 1596 and 
1634; or that disappointed and baffled housewives should, in more 
modern times, brew a certain antidote called “ une duiderie,” much 
dreaded by the witch sisterhood, but how administered I am unable 
to say. 

Legend and spell, wise saw or darkly mystic rhyme, too many 
there are for these overcrowded pages; from the midday spells at 
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midsummer, which I have known to come oddly true, to the ghostly 
stories attached to 4 jour de St. Thomas, in December, and to the 
surveille de Noél, or Christmas Eve. “On this evening,” my mother 
writes, among her memories of girlhood, “all water is turned into 
wine at the midnight hour, just as the clock strikes. No one likes 
to sit up so late in the country; but I remember one night, being 
unusually delayed, the clock struck. I immediately expressed a 
great desire to pump and see the wine, when I was forcibly pre- 
vented, and assured that a woman did so once, saying, as she drank 
the water, ‘Toute eau est vin.’ ‘Oui, mais tu es prés de ta fin,’ a 
voice answered, and she dropped down dead !” 

But I prefer to close with the happier reminiscences of /a Jongue 
veille, or eve of the Eve of Christmas, December 23, when “ poor 
indeed must be the cottage which has not a cup of vin dri, 
a piece of cheese, and a Guernsey ga/ette!” Each family is gathered 
round its hearth, the steaming cups (coffee cups, not glasses) are 
handed round amid laughter, song, and story. The etiquette of the 
occasion is strict in its prescription of one cup for young people, 
two to married women, and three, or at the most four, to men, The 
spicy, steaming odour pervades alike kitchen and parlour, and 
grandparents recall their youth with garrulous chat, while the 
children sip, bright-eyed and eager, the hot sweet beverage, and cast 
awed glances at the window, lest the Evil One should lurk too visibly 
abroad. 

But, in the words of one of our old songs, 

Jnen finirais pas si j’contais tout I’gnolin,* 
Qui s’y dit, qui s’y fait durant tout l’annaie, 
Et tous les bouans marchis, et tout I’balivernin, 
Durant toutes les v’nues, et toutes les allaie. 


T. L. L. TEELING. 


* Gnolin = nonsense. 
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THE NEBULAR HYPOTHESIS. 


HE origin of the solar system has always formed a subject 
of interest to the human mind, from the earliest ages to 
the present time. The question which naturally suggests itself is 
whether the system was originally created in its present form, or 
whether it has been evolved and developed in the course of ages 
from some pre-existent form of matter. The account of the creation 
of the world given in the first chapter of the book of Genesis throws 
no light on the point at issue. The opening words of that remark- 
able and graphic narrative are, “In the beginning God created the 
heaven and the earth. And the earth was without form and void.” 
This clearly refers to the state of the earth before the appearance of 
life on its surface, but gives us no information with reference to its 
condition prior to that epoch, except that it was “ without form and 
void.” With exception of the sun and moon, no other members of 
the solar system are referred to. The account, therefore, leaves it 
an open question as to how the system acquired its present form and 
constitution, and we seem justified in considering any theory admis- 
sible, or at least provisionally acceptable, which will explain satisfac- 
torily in what manner the sun, planets, and satellites which compose 
the solar system came to exist in their present relative positions. Of 
course, on the theory of creation by the direct will of the Almighty, 
we might assume at once that the system was created as it stands, 
(or rather moves); but such a theory is highly improbable, and in 
view of recent discoveries a hypothesis of this kind would be repug- 
nant to the scientific mind, and indeed, we might say, opposed to 
observed facts. 

The Nebular Hypothesis of the origin of the solar system has been 
supposed by some shallow-minded and ignorant people to bein opposi- 
tion to revealed religion. But this is not the case. On the contrary 
such a hypothesis should tend to exalt our ideas of the great Creator. 
As Herbert Spencer has well said, “Creation by manufacture is a 
much lower thing than creation by evolution. A man can put 
together a machine ; but he cannot make a machine develop itself.” 
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This is evidently true, and the hypothesis of evolution from matter 
previously created should increase our wonder and admiration for 
the power of the Almighty Creator. 

The hypothesis of the formation of the solar system from a mass 
of gaseous matter—usually ascribed to the famous French mathe- 
matician Laplace—seems to have been first suggested by the great 
German philosopher Immanuel Kant. In the year 1755 this great 
thinker published a work on the construction of the heavens, in the 
second part of which he deals with the origin of the solar system, 
and suggests that it might have been formed by the condensation of 
gaseous matter scattered through space. He supposed that these 
scattered portions of gas were drawn together by the force of gravita- 
tion, and that, slowly consolidating, they eventually became solid 
bodies which now form the sun and planets. Kant’s views are 
sometimes rather vague and unsatisfactory, and lack the unity we 
find in Laplace’s hypothesis. To Kant, however, seems certainly 
due the credit of having first advanced the bold hypothesis of the 
evolution of worlds from a primitive mass of gas. But his primitive 
mass differs essentially from Laplace’s nebula, both in its properties 
and in the character of its motion, and his views are frequently in 
direct opposition to those of Laplace. 

In dealing therefore with the Nebular Hypothesis we will only 
consider the views propounded by Laplace with reference to this 
remarkable and interesting theory. Laplace’s hypothesis was first 
published towards the close of the eighteenth century in a work 
entitled “‘ Exposition du Systeme du Monde.” 

The fundamental idea of Laplace’s hypothesis is very simple and 
easily understood. He supposed that the matter which now forms 
the sun, planets, and satellites originally existed in the state of gas, 
and that this gaseous mass formed a vast globe, which extended from 
the sun’s present position as a centre out to and beyond the orbit of 
Neptune. Laplace does not attempt to explain how this gaseous 
mass originated. He merely assumed its existence, and uses it as a 
starting-point from which the Solar System was eventually evolved 
by condensation and solidification. We might conjecture that this 
enormous mass of gas of nearly globular shape was possibly formed 
by the collision of two dark bodies in space, but at present we will 
assume, as Laplace did, that the gaseous mass existed, and examine 
the consequences which will follow. To suit his theory, Laplace 
was obliged to make another assumption, and this was that the 
gaseous mass was endowed with a motion of rotation on itself, in 
the same way that the earth rotates on its axis. This assumption 
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‘was clearly necessary, for if we suppose the gaseous globe to have 
had no rotation, it would, when its particles began to fall towards the 
centre, eventually consolidate into a single dody or sun without 
planets or satellites. To account, therefore, for the existence of 
planets and satellites in the Solar System we must suppose that the 
original gaseous mass had a motion of rotation on an axis. For 
what will be the result of such a rotation? Rotating and revolving 
bodies develop what is called centrifugal force. A stone whirled 
round in a sling is an example. The stone constantly tends to escape 
from the sling by the centrifugal force produced by the rapid 
revolution of the stone round the head. A similar tendency is 
produced in any rotating body. It exists on the earth’s surface, but 
is restrained by the force of the earth’s attraction. If the earth 
rotated seventeen times faster than it does (or in 1 hour 25 minutes) 
bodies at the equator would have no weight. The attraction of the 
earth would just be counterbalanced by the centrifugal force. With 
a slightly more rapid velocity of rotation they would be shot into 
space, never to return. That is, of course, loose bodies lying on its 
surface. The solid rock would not, of course, move, as the force of 
cohesion would prevent it from being disturbed. In the gaseous 
mass supposed by Laplace the power of cohesion would be of 
course very weak, so that a slight motion of rotation would be 
sufficient to detach portions from its surface. The tenuity of such 
a mass is almost inconceivable. It has been computed that if the 
total mass of matter contained in the Solar System could be reduced 
to a gas of such rarity that it would fill a sphere of a diameter equal 
to that of the orbit of Neptune its density would be over sixteen 
million times less than that of hydrogen gas ! 

It may be easily imagined that the force of cohesion in such an 
attenuated gas would be very small indeed, and that a very small 
motion of rotation would be necessary to produce disruption at the 
external surface. Further, the gaseous mass would soon begin to 
consolidate, owing to the gravitation of its particles towards the 
centre of the sphere, and this condensation and reduction of volume 
would—according to a well-known law—increase the velocity of 
rotation. A point would then be reached when, according to 
Laplace’s hypothesis, some of the gaseous matter would be detached 
from the parent mass in the form of a ring. This ring would pro- 
bably break up into separate globular masses, and if one of these 
masses was very much larger than the others it would gradually 
gather them in by the force of its attraction, and eventually form a 
spherical gaseous mass which would afterwards consolidate into a 
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planet, revolving in an orbit round the original mass. Before con- 
densing, however, these smaller masses might, in their turn, detach 
rings which would subsequently form satellites. The parent mass 
would go on condensing and throwing off rings, one for each planet, 
until at last it had consolidated into a central nucleus forming the 
sun as we see it. 

Such is an outline of Laplace’s famous Nebular Hypothesis, which 
has been attacked and defended for nearly one hundred years, and 
which still forms a subject of discussion among astronomers and 
physicists. 

Laplace’s hypothesis satisfactorily explains the following facts 
connected with the planetary system : (1) the approximate coincidence 
of the planes of the planetary orbits with the plane of the sun’s 
equator ; (2) the small eccentricity of the orbits, which originally 
were probably circular ; (3) the direction of revolution of the planets 
round the sun, and their rotation on their axes ; also the motion of 
the satellites round their primaries—all in the same direction (with 
exception of the satellites of Uranus and Neptune). This accordance 
in the motions is very remarkable, and the probability against such 
an arrangement being the result of mere chance is enormous. 
Indeed the agreement of the above facts with Laplace’s hypothesis 
has always been justly considered as strong evidence in its favour. 
When Laplace’s views were published, only five small planets were 
known between Mars and Jupiter. The number of these small 
bodies has now risen to over 480, and they all move round the sun 
in the same direction as the other planets, a fact which further 
strengthens the hypothesis. The theory has, however, been assailed 
by numerous writers, and the following are some of the principal 
objections which have been advanced against it. 

1. The objection has been raised that in a nebulous mass of 
such tenuity as the original nebula must have had, the forma- 
tion of rings would be impossible. But those who advanced this 
objection seem to have overlooked the fact that Laplace sup- 
posed that, previous to the formation of the rings, a nucleus had 
been formed of considerably greater density, and that the rings 
were separated from this nucleus and not from a homogeneous 
mass of gas. 

2, Admitting the formation of rings from the parent mass of gas, 
it has been argued that the formation of planets by the condensation 
of the rings would be impossible. But M. Roche has shown that 
the formation of planets from rings of nebulous matter wou/d be 
possible under certain conditions. 
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3. Another objection which has been raised against the Nebular 
Hypothesis is that many of the satellites are at distances from their 
primary which are inconsistent with Laplace’s theory. The moon 
is a case in point. Its distance from the earth is greater than the 
radius which the earth in its gaseous state would probably have had 
at the time of its formation from a nebulous ring. The inner satellite 
of Mars, Phobos, forms an exception in the opposite direction, its 
period of revolution being less than the planet’s period of rotation on 
its axis. This point was briefly considered by Laplace with reference 
to the satellites of Jupiter. A more careful investigation of the sub- 
ject has, however, been undertaken by M. Roche. He considers 
that the satellites were not formed during the early existence of the 
planetary nebula, and would not be formed until the nebula had— 
like the original solar nebula—considerably condensed at its centre, 
the mass being influenced in this case also by a strong tidal solar 
action. It follows from M. Roche’s investigations that the planets 
nearest to the sun, being acted on by a stronger tide, would produce 
satellites more slowly and at a smaller distance from their primary 
than the others. The moon, being an exception to this rule, must 
have been formed under peculiar conditions. As already stated, 
the moon’s comparatively great distance of sixty times the earth’s 
radius is considered as an objection to Laplace’s hypothesis. Calcu- 
lation shows that when the gaseous mass, which afterwards con- 
solidated and formed the earth, rotated in a period of 27°3 days 
(the moon’s period of revolution) the nebulous mass would have 
extended only three-fourths of the distance which now separates 
the moon from the earth. M. Roche, however, points out that in 
considering the effect of tidal action on the nebulous mass, we 
should—as in the case of oceanic tides on the earth—take into 
account, not the absolute attraction of the sun, but the difference 
between the solar attraction exercised on a molecule of the atmo- 
sphere and that exerted on the centre of the earth. On this view of 
the matter he finds that the longer axis of the nebulous spheroid 
would, at the epoch referred to, be exactly sixty radii of the earth as 
it exists at present. This axis would, however, be always directed 
towards the sun, the other axis at right angles to the major axis being 
shorter. M. Roche then concludes that the moon had its origin, 
not in a ring, but in matter thrown off at the extremity of the longer 
axis at a time when the nucleus had sufficiently consolidated. 
Researches by M. Simon agree with those of M. Roche. The for- 
mation of internal rings in the nebulous mass which afterwards 
formed the planet Mars would account, on this hypothesis, for the 
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formation of Phobos, which seems to have been of relatively recent 
origin compared with the age of our moon. 

4. Another objection to the Nebular Hypothesis is that the 
satellites of Uranus and Neptune revolve round those planets in a 
retrograde direction. The question of the rotation of these planets 
on their axis has not yet been finally decided, but it seems highly 
probable from analogy that they rotate in the same direction as the 
satellites revolve round their primary. It seems probable that, 
according to the Nebular Hypothesis, the planets when first formed 
should have had their axes of rotation at right angles to the planes 
of their orbits, or the general plane of rotation of the original 
nebula. How, then, was the axis of Uranus brought so nearly into 
coincidence with the plane of the planet’s orbit? The answer to 
this question would involve the general one, namely, Why are the 
equators of all the planets more or less inclined to their orbit planes ? 
As far as is accurately known, the planet Jupiter is the only one 
whose equator plane nearly coincides with the plane of its orbit, the 
angle between the two planes being about three degrees. This 
question has been considered by Professor G. H. Darwin and M. 
Simon. The latter has shown that if we suppose the earth to have 
been formed by the consolidation of a series of rings, the inclination 
of these rings, acted on by the attraction of the sun or central 
nucleus, would have increased intime. Professor Darwin, supposing 
the planet to be in the state of a viscous spheroid—which, according 
to Lord Kelvin, is subject to the same laws as a nebulous mass— 
concludes that every increase in the equatorial protuberance would 
tend to increase the inclination of the equator to the plane of the 
planet’s orbit. In the case of the more distant planets he is obliged 
to invoke the aid of the satellites. 

M. Wolf, reviewing all the objections which have been raised 
against the Nebular Hypothesis, considers that most of them have 
been satisfactorily answered. He thinks that only two doubtful 
points remain; (1) How the gaseous matter of the ring left behind 
by the original nebulous mass was consolidated into a planet of large 
size; and (2) How the inclinations of the planetary equators and 
the orbits of the satellites on the planes of the planets’ orbits have 
been produced. These difficulties are, however, not peculiar to 
Laplace’s views, but are common to all theories which suppose the 
planetary system to have been evolved from a rotating nebulous 
mass, 

Let us now consider the evidence which modern discoveries 
afford in support of the Nebular Hypothesis. ‘The existence of 
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spiral nebulz was unknown to Laplace. These wonderful objects 
were discovered by Lord Rosse about the middle of the nineteenth 
century, and his discovery—at one time doubted—has been fully 
confirmed by photographs taken by Dr. Isaac Roberts and others. 
The Crossley reflector at the Lick Observatory (U.S.A.) has revealed, 
by photography, thousands of new nebule hitherto unknown, and 
the late Professor Keeler estimated that it would show in the whole 
sky at least 120,000 nebulz. Of these he considered that at least 
half would be spiral. According to Scheiner, the spectra of spiral 
nebulz are generally continuous ; in other words, “a spiral nebula 
is not gaseous.” They have probably sufficiently condensed from 
their original gaseous state, and formed liquid or solid particles. 
These would give a continuous spectrum. He finds that the 
spectrum of the great nebula in Andromeda—which Dr. Roberts 
finds to be spiral—shows no trace of bright lines, and he considers 
that the component particles, although too minute to be visible in 
the largest telescopes, may still constitute small stars. The spectrum 
is somewhat similar to that of the sun. Dr. Roberts’s photographs 
show that spiral nebulz, when seen edgewise, are comparatively thin 
in proportion to their diameter, and approximate to a disc-like form. 
This tendency to formation in a plane is also shown by the solar 
system, the rings of Saturn, and even by the Milky Way. It may 
be shown by the principles of dynamics that this tendency to motion 
in a plane is due to a law known as the conservation of ‘‘ the moment 
of momentum.” The original amount of energy with which the 
system was endowed may be slowly dissipated by conversion of 
motion into heat and radiation of this heat into space, but the 
moment of momentum must be preserved, and it may be shown 
that motion in a plane fulfils this requirement with the minimum 
amount of energy. 

The great nebula in Orion, and other similar gaseous nebulz, 
probably represent the original form from which spiral nebule 
were evolved. This transformation was probably caused by loss of 
energy and reduction of volume. This diminution of volume will 
of course produce consolidation, and hence the fact is explained 
that spiral nebulz show a continuous spectrum, indicating that the 
original gaseous mass has partially condensed and will eventually, in 
the course of ages, assume the solid form. The spiral nebule—at 
least the larger members of the class—are of course on a much 
vaster scale than our solar system. They probably represent stellar 
systems in process of development. It is probable, however, that 
the solar system was formed from a small spiral nebula. 
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These recent discoveries seem to show that it is now necessary 
to modify Laplace’s original hypothesis to a considerable extent. 
Instead of the formation of the solar system from a globe of gaseous 
matter, we must now assume that the sun, planets, and satellites, 
were evolved from a spiral nebula by portions of partially con- 
densed nebulous matter being thrown off or left behind in the form 
of masses, and not in the shape of vimgs, as Laplace supposed. This 
gets rid of the difficulty of explaining the condensation of the rings 
into planets, which has always been one of the chief objections to 
Laplace’s hypothesis. 

Other objections are also satisfactorily met by modern dis- 
coveries, and we may say that the nebular hypothesis of the evolu- 
tion of the Solar System from a gaseous mass now stands on a firmer 
foundation than it ever did before. In the great spiral nebula in 
Canes Venatici, in the great nebula in Andromeda, and in other 
beautiful and perfect specimens of the spiral class we seem to see 
stellar and solar systems in the actual process of formation before 
our eyes. 

The phenomenon of “new” or “temporary” stars, which, in 
most cases—like the recent new star in Perseus—have “turned into 
gaseous nebulz, seems to suggest that the original nebula, from 
which suns and systems are formed, may possibly have been pro- 
duced by the collision of two dark bodies in space, as suggested by 
the late Dr. Croll, a collision which would have the effect of con- 
verting the solid bodies into the gaseous state, by the transformation 
of motion into heat. As no “moment of momentum” could be 
produced by a perfectly dvect collision, it was probably a grazing 
one. This would give rise to a motion of rotation, a motion which 
still survives in the revolutions of the planets and satellites, and the 
rotations on their axes. 

J. ELLARD GORF. 
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ON THE HIGHWAY TO HIGH 
SAVOY. 


UNDAY, the 28th day of March, was just commencing to dawn in 
the East as our “ caravan” prepared to start. The red lamp, 
symbolic of the Aégie, had only a few hours earlier ceased to burn 
over the tobacco-shop on the opposite side of the street. For the last 
time the cycles were examined—then we mounted. The guides, ona 
tandem, quickly took the lead, followed in Indian file by “X” and 
myself. Round the corner and across the Place de la Madeleine 
we sped, then along the Boulevards de la Madeleine, des Capucines, 
des Italiens, Montmartre, Poissonniére, St. Denis, and St. Martin, 
crossing the Place de la République. Down the Boulevard Voltaire 
to its end at the Place de la Nation; thence passing through a part 
of the Boulevard de Picpus into the Avenue de St. Mandé. 

Shortly afterwards we traversed the Bois de Vincennes—once the 
hunting-ground of Louis IX., and now, amongst other things, a 
favourite “meet ” of the French Jockey Club. The air was cool and 
invigorating, and “X” and I had little difficulty in following our 
guides. The Marne was crossed at a point near its confluence with 
the Seine. Subsequently, our route led us along a series of cobbled 
—javé—streets, until, at last, we were outside of the city which takes 
its name from Czesar’s contemporaries, the Parisii. Ere long we 
reached the Pyramide de Brunoy; a short halt; then again we were 
moving, the guides towards Paris, and “ X” and myself towards the 
South-East of France. 

After a time we came to Melun—a town eight or nine miles north 
of Fontainebleau—and there we delayed for refreshment. Quitting 
the place a little later, we made in the direction of Montereau, which, 
in due course, came into view—situated at the junction of the rivers 
Seine and Yonne. Once within the town, we stopped to rest, resum- 
ing our journey, however, after no great interval. Dusk found us at 
our first day’s terminus—the cathedral-town of Sens. The peasants 
of the district had congregated in the market-place to enjoy a te, 
which happened to be in progress, so our arrival was not inopportune. 
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Apart from its twelfth-century cathedral, upon which I will not 
dwell, Sens is interesting by reason of the fact that the Earls of 
Devon descend from the Courtenays, early Counts of Sens. Then, 
too, there is a relic of the past in the Roman Motte du Ciar. 
At one o'clock on the day following, we departed from Sens, 
making our way over the excellent road to Joigny and Auxerre." 
After a delay at Auxerre, of short duration, we again proceeded, and 
at nightfall glided up the single thoroughfare of Arcy-sur-Cure, a 
quaint little village remarkable on account of its caves. Arcy’s 
sixteenth-century manor-house and its eighteenth-century chd/eau are 
both picturesque structures. 

Having spent the night at the Hotel des Grottes, we set forth en 
route to Chissey-en-Morvan. The riding throughout the day was 
difficult. We crossed the Morvan ridge, which, beyond Saulieu, 
reaches an altitude of 2,000 feet. We were still riding when night 
came upon us. Villages were few and far between, and the darkness 
was intense. At one moment we would be mounting a long incline, 
and the next flying down a mountain side. At last, however, we 
came to Chissey, where we found accommodation of a crude kind. 
We had ridden only ninety kilométres during the day, but we were 
very glad to come to the end of our journey. 

Some fifty paces from our /oge-a-pied was the Chateau of Chissey, 
an ill-kept pile, dating from the twelfth century. We inspected it in 
the morning, afterwards riding on to Creusot, which we reached at 
6 P.M. 

As we passed along the terrace in the upper part of the town, we 
could distinguish through the misty darkness sheets of flame belching 
from the tall chimneys of the great Creusot Works. Here and there 
the glow of some mighty furnace stood clearly out, deep down in the 
hollow below. Two-thirds of the population, it may be added, are 
employed at the foundries, which turn out the “ Creusot Gun.” 

The following day rain and mist predominated, so we decided to 
travel to Geneva by train. At Macon we were delayed some hours, 
but we eventually reached Geneva at an early hour next morning. To 
take Geneva as a centre, it is possible to visit many places of interest 
in High Savoy and the Lake Cantons with very little difficulty. The 
roads, from the standpoint of a cyclist, are good—they are better, 
however, over the French frontier than on the Swiss side. “X” 
and I took many rides before we parted. To encircle Lake Leman 


1 Napoleon passed through Auxerre on March 17, 1815. He was then 
en route to Paris, having escaped from Elba to the mainland seventeen days 
before, 
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is no difficult task, and the distance is but 120 miles. Following the 
road leading into Savoy, Thonon-les-Bains is the first town of any 
note—it was once the capital of Chablais, and the residence of the 
early Counts and Dukes of Savoy. A short distance from Thonon 
is the Chateau of Ripaille, the refuge of Victor Amadeus VIII., of 
Savoy, the Antipope and Cardinal, who died in 1451. Evian-les- 
Bains is another town met with on the ride round the lake. At St. 
Gingolph the frontier is crossed, and the Canton of Valais entered. 
While the Swiss custom-house officials are strict, they are not as bad 
as some of their predecessors. In the twelfth century the lords of 
the Valais had occasion to issue the following statement, in the 
name of the Bishop of Sion, Valais : “ Whereas the Baron de Thurn 
has caused travellers who have refused to pay tolls and duties exacted 
by his collectors, to be assassinated on the high roads, the Bishop of 
Sion shall give in future an escort to passengers for their security.” 

The Castle of Chillon, passed before coming to Territet, is too 
well known to require description. After leaving Montreux and 
Clarens, the road leads through Vevey, which possesses a picturesque 
Russian chapel, not unlike an Algerian mosque, and an Anglo-Saxon 
school. A dozen miles beyond Vevey is Lausanne, which has been 
visited by many celebrities, old and new. Georgiana, Duchess of 
Devonshire, met Gibbon there in 1787. Voltaire once dwelt in this 
town, while the present heir to the Throne and his elder brother 
resided at Lausanne for a period of six months during the winter of 
1883. The villages of Rolle, Nyon and Coppet follow in due course 
in making the four-du-lac. To return to the personal chronicle. I 
began my ride back to Paris on Sunday, April 25, having sometime 
earlier parted with “ X,” whose sojourn had been somewhat curtailed. 
I had arranged with a Genevese to pilot me over the frontier pass, 
and it was, therefore, with him that I made my way from Geneva in 
the direction of St. Julien. The surface of the road was good, 
and the country comparatively level for the first few kilometres. 
Far behind us, the Mont-Blanc chain could be discerned, while 
away to the left, the Saléve—altitude 4,280 feet—contributed to the 
grandeur of the scene. Ahead, rose the Vuache, cutting its way 
3,440 feet into space—and acting as a natural barrier to France— 
which we were quickly approaching ; indeed, we soon reached a 
small house, where, after some argument, a stolid Swiss was induced 
to detach the “ plomb ” from my machine, and to return the original 
deposit exacted by the Custom House at Geneva. 

As we drew nearer the Vuache, the road became winding, then, 
for a time, steep ; finally, however, becoming a long and gradual 
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ascent. Far below, on the right, flowed the Rhone, a seething 
torrent ; and dotted here and there on the mountain side above it 
were fortresses flying the /¢ricolore showing that France is ever 
vigilant. Now and then a smoky speck appeared, signalling the 
approach of a train as it issued from one of the labyrinth of tunnels 
which intersects the Crédo—altitude, 5,275 feet. The Fort de 
1’Ecluse soon came into view, standing out on a crag 1,385 feet in 
height, commanding the defile. This imposing stronghold dates 
from the fifteenth century, although it has undergone changes and 
additions from time to time, more particularly in the reign of 
Louis XIV., and since the campaign of 1814-1815. 

At a peasant’s chalet far up the pass, we halted to obtain a 
frugal lunch, the features of which were wine and cheese. After- 
wards, we moved on, climbing with renewed vigour, until at last the 
summit was reached. Then followed a descent, long and dangerous 
Before we had traversed half a mile groups of peasants were passed, 
en route, no doubt, to some mountain sanctuary. The bare rock, 
hitherto the predominant characteristic of our surroundings, quickly 
gave way to stumpy shrubs, which, in turn, made room for partially 
cultivated land, sprinkled here and there with chalets. Down we 
sped, our velocity increasing each moment until, after several sharp 
curves, we made the final descent into Bellegarde-sur-Valserine. 

Through the town we passed, stopping a short time, however, at 
the French Custom House. I must add that the officials were 
extremely courteous, and notwithstanding the fact that my identifica- 
tion card was not em régie, they admitted my cycle without the 
usual deposit. The road now led us to Chatillon-de-Michaille, a 
village situated at an elevation of 1,720 feet. Here we turned, 
making a crow-line for the South ; later on we came to Billiat, with 
the picturesque Crét du Nu off on the right. It was at Billiat that 
the opening “incident” of the journey occurred. We were attacked 
by a dog, of that savage and agile variety, which is found in plenty 
throughout the rural districts of France, but which, nevertheless, 
defies description. The dog in question suffered the extreme 
penalty for his grievous and unprovoked assault upon us. During 
the ride to Seyssel, a town—or rather two towns under one name-— 
on the Rhone, we were left unmolested. One town—for so I may 
correctly designate it—is situated on the Ain, and the other on the 
Savoy bank of the river. The two are connected by a bridge with a 
portcullis, closed at night to prevent smuggling. 

Having fulfilled his engagement, my Genevese guide here left me, 
and I continued my ride alone to Culoz, arriving there at 6 p.m. 
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Swiss time). Culoz is a distinctly uninteresting place, lying under 
the shadow of Mont Colombier, which ends a Jura ridge. 

The following morning I awoke to find a semi-tropical sun 
shining through the window of my room at the Hotel Barbier. 
After a light breakfast, I started for Bourg, but I had not proceeded 
far when I was overtaken by a shower of rain, which eventually 
developed into a storm of several hours’ duration. I continued to 
ride, however, reaching Tenay at mid-day. Subsequently, I passed 
through Ambérieu—distant 30 miles from Lyons—thence to Bourg, 
making arrangements for the night at the Hotel de France in the 
Place Carriat. 

Bourg is the chief town in the Department of Ain, and has in its 
possession several noteworthy edifices. Of these the Church of Brou 
is perhaps the most interesting. It was commenced in 1511 by 
Marguerite of Austria, wife of Philibert II., 2 Beau, Duc de Savoie. 
Under the title of “The Church of Brou,” Matthew Arnold has 
written three poems, of which the first contains the following lines : 


In the bright October morning 
Savoy’s Duke had left his bride, 

From the Castle, past the drawbridge, 
Flow’d the hunters’ merry tide. 


Steeds are neighing, gallants glittering, 
Gay, her smiling lord to greet, 

From her mullion’d chamber casement, 
Smiles the Duchess Marguerite. 


(Whose hushand, it may be mentioned, was killed in the hunting-field.) 

For a short distance the high road leading out of Bourg, in the 
direction of Paris, is one of the finest in France. It is perfectly 
straight, and the land it traverses is without any incline. The surface 
is, of course, excellent. The only road to equal it in every respect is 
that lying between Amboise and Blois, on the Northern Bank of 
the Loire in Touraine. On the occasion of my departure from 
Bourg, the bit of roadway in question was the scene of a drill, 
executed by some companies of a line regiment from the local 
barracks. The villages of Montreuel and St. Trivier de Courte were 
passed before lunch, and, in the afternoon, I crossed the Saéne and 
came to Tournus. I delayed there long enough to augment my 
supply of “ caporal,” afterwards climbing a hill of some magnitude. 
A couple of leagues more and Sennecy-le-Grand [in name only] hove 
near—then, at 5 p.M., I rode into the flourishing commercial town of 
Chalon-sur-Saéne. 

ChAlon is situated on the right bank of the Saéne—at the entrance 
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of the Canal du Centre, which connects it with the Loire at Digoin. 
The town was once the chief Roman settlement in Gaul. It has 
been the residence of the Kings of Burgundy, and, in the time of 
Charlemagne, it possessed counts of its own. From 1237 until 1477 
Chalon was subject to the Dukes of Burgundy, but it was united 
to the Crown of France by Louis XI., whose rule was marked by 
progress. 

The morning after my arrival in the town opened with rain, and 
in consequence, I did not resume my journey until late in the after- 
noon. In the meantime, I visited the Pont St. Laurent—spanning 
the river—and the quay from which the Lyons boat departs. 
Although I was quite unaware of the fact, my cycle ride was destined 
to extend only fifty-one kilometres beyond Chalon, and sixteen of 
these I travelled before night, bringing up at Chagny. The confines. 
of the Sadne-et-Loire are reached, practically, at Chagny. The 
Céte-d’Or is the adjoining department, and is celebrated for its fine 
vintage. 

Having spent the night at the leading hostelry, I broke my fast, 
mounted my cycle and set out for Dijon, distant some fifty-three 
kilometres beyond Chagny. I had not proceeded far when, coming 
towards me, I perceived a donkey pulling a cart laden down with 
market produce, which projected on both sides. A yokel of antiquity 
directed the donkey, which was not lacking in the chief characteristic 
of its kind. The road was particularly narrow at the point of the 
threatened encounter, and no space remained in which to pass the 
cart. To prevent a collision, I turned into a ditch some five feet 
deep on my right. The result was not serious to me, but my cycle 
was less fortunate. The tubing, being exceptionally light, had 
become bent in two places, where the upper and lower tubes join 
the head-tube. The machine could still be ridden, if care were 
exercised to avoid turning the front wheel (to any great extent) while 
either of the cranks were completing the forward segment of their 
circle. I remounted therefore and pursued my journey, passing 
through Puligny—the birthplace of Montrachet wine—then through 
Meursault, known for its excellent white Burgundy. 

Not long afterwards, I came to Beaune, where I had the mis- 
fortune to take three “‘croppers” on the tram-rails. I now reach 
a point in my narrative which may almost be termed dramatic—at 
any rate it has the merit of affording me an excuse to cut short. 

Notwithstanding the “croppers” mentioned, I departed from 
Beaune on my cycle and came to Nuits-St. Georges, another wine 
centre. Beyond Nuits there is a hill—not an unusual thing in the 
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Céte-d’Or—and at its base there lies a hamlet called Vougeot. On 
reaching the hill, I allowed my machine to run at an incautiously 
rapid pace. Having traversed two-thirds of the way down, my wheel 
turned, catching one of the cranks .... and I was violently 
precipitated on to the highway. 

An hour later when my eyes opened, there knelt by my side a 
ptiest, prayer-book in hand, praying for the soul of the dead. Several 
sympathetic peasants stood round about, and, when I was able to 
move, they lent me every assistance. 

Late in the evening I had recovered sufficiently from the effects 
of my accident to proceed by train to Paris—vi@ Dijon. For a more 
complete appreciation of the hamlet of Vougeot, I can only refer the 
public to its sole production—“ Clos-Vougeot,” a vintage of no small 
merit. Personally, I am not likely to forget the locality for some 
time to come. 

S, BEACH CHESTER. 





PLAYERS AND PLAYS IN THE 
SERE AND YELLOW. 


ROUD as we are of that spirit of progress which has filled 
almost to overflowing the cemetery reserved for mouldering 
superstitions and dead beliefs, we yet somehow retain a lingering 
fondness for some of the customs which flourished in that uncom- 
fortable period known as the “good old days.” If this is not so, how 
comes it that the booth, which in the past provided the stage with so 
many fine actors, Edmund Kean to wit, has managed to survive the 
vicissitudes of time? 

One would have thought that the general enlightenment born of 
Board schools, the steam engine, and the printing-press would have 
made short work of this antiquated institution. County councils, 
magistrates—in fact, allthe machinery of the law—have sought to bring 
about its disappearance, but in vain. ‘The booth survives, because it 
has managed to create for itself a new environment. 

In its palmy days the booth was a nursery, a sort of preparatory 
school where the young actor mastered the secrets of his craft. To- 
day it is a refuge for two classes of the profession. The veterans who 
“lag superfluous ” betake themselves to it as an alternative to going on 
the rates. To avoid this humiliation they will endure all the hard- 
ships of the life with great equanimity, so long as they are treated 
respectfully by the younger members of the company, mostly ladies 
and gentlemen who, owing either to a lack of pushfulness or want 
of ability required in the higher grades of the profession, have sunk 
from the brick and mortar edifices of the towns to the canvas struc- 
ture of the village. 

As the theatre-goers of places remote from railway stations know 
next to nothing of the drama away from canvas, and as all notions 
of excellence are based on comparison, Hodge, as one booth-com- 
pany is much the same as any other booth-company, receives them 
all alike. Being Hodge, he is moreover constant to all opinions 
consecrated by time. His forefathers thought highly of the booth, 
so he does the same. 
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In the geography of travelling companies the booth is considered 
so completely off the map that, were it not for the theatrical news- 
papers, the proprietors would experience considerable difficulty in 
filling vacancies. These announcements so greatly resemble each 
other, that one might easily imagine that the whole of the booths in 
the United Kingdom were under one management. 


WANTED.—Leading gentleman for high-class show. 
One not averse to pulling down and building up preferred. 
Terms, shares. House checked. 


Those who think that the sordidness of commercialism has 
driven the spirit of romance from our planet are wrong. It may 
have fled the large towns, but it is still cherished, if not in all, at 
least in a good many of the villages. In towns the advent of a 
theatrical company, even when it contains stars of the greatest 
magnitude, provokes but a languid interest. Villages are much more 
demonstrative. These are generally en féfe the day the play-acting 
folk are expected. On their arrival they are welcomed as old 
friends, the consumption of ale for hours after being enormous. 
This may seem strange, but it should not be forgotten that theatrical 
life consists of at least five grades, and that of the one now under 
discussion the average citizen knows nothing. 

The various classes are : 


1. London actors, who never perform out of London if they can 
help it. 

2. Those of Provincial companies working first-class towns, 
mostly with London successes. 

3. Ladies and gentlemen who do the second-class ditto. 

4. Smalls and fit-ups. These play in towns containing me- 
chanic institutions, halls, and assembly-rooms where a stage can be 
erected. 

5. The booth, which, not being toney enough for even towns of 
the smallest, is relegated to villages rejoicing in a spare piece of 
ground suitable for theatrical shows, wax-works, menageries, and so 
on. N.B.—Rent in advance. 


There must be a nameless fascination about the stage, for it is 
seldom its followers can be induced, even when their efforts are 
dogged by misfortune, to exchange it for any other calling. The 
receipts may be insufficient to pay more than half-salaries, or, as 
frequently happens, none at all. 

The manager may abscond, leaving his company not only without 
the necessaries of life, but, unless their landladies are more than 
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usually sympathetic, homeless as well ; but the victims, however loud 
and deep their execrations may be, never dream of exchanging the 
stage for a less risky calling. 

As the instinct, or whatever it is, that makes good actors is quite 
independent of ordinary intellectual ability, it is no uncommon 
thing to find that. the subordinate members of a company are far 
more intelligent and well informed than the principals. 

In a certain booth I wot of, there are three college men all of 
whom graduated with high honours, and two ladies of gentle birth 
and quite exceptional accomplishments of the non-theatrical order, 
playing small parts. 

The leading actor and heavy man are both comparatively 
illiterate, apart from acting. The only really ignorant person how- 
ever in the company is the manager, who it is said can neither read 
nor write. Naturally he is very sensitive on his educational short- 
comings. On one occasion, being stung by an ironical remark of 
one of the company, he vindicated his claims to scholarship by 
walking on the stage between the acts and announcing “that to- 
morrow evening the play of ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ re-written and 
reconstructed specially for this theatre by your humble servant, 
would be performed.” 

In an ordinary theatre no actor would, of course, ever dare to 
allude to so delicate a subject as his manager’s educational short- 
comings, but in booths the system of sharing the receipts amongst 
the company deprives the manager of much of his power, unless he 
and his wife play all the principal parts. Sharing terms vary. In 
the majority the receipts are divided into 25 shares, of which the 
leading man takes 2, the leading lady 2, the heavy man 13, low 
comedy 13, chambermaid 14, juvenile 14, responsible 1, utility 1, 
walking lady 1, thus absorbing 13 shares. The proprietor of the 
show, it is needless to say, takes the lion’s share of the remainder. 

For the rent of the theatre he generally wants 3 shares, 2 for 
dresses, 2 for scenery and properties, 1 for fees for the plays per- 
formed, 2 for trap, waggon, and keep of horse, and 1 for coke fires 
and oil in auditorium. This leaves 2, of which the dresser takes 1 
and the orchestra the other. The receipts of two shows a night 
when divided on the sharing system average anything from £1 
a night to 2s. 6d. 

It is rarely as good as this unless the company insist on appoint- 
ing a check-taker—one of themselves—who may be relied on to with- 
stand any pressure brought to bear on him when the time arrives 
for counting the checks. To ensure fair play the pieces are altered 
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in order that a character may be cut out or blended with another. 
Even then the salary of the leading man or lady seldom exceeds 
41. This is curious and constitutes one of the mysteries of booth 
life which has never yet been fathomed. How comes it that 
when business is bad and the company starving the subordinate 
members contrive to live, and how comes it that when the 
receipts have dwindled to 2s. a night the manager not only 
does well but is able to expend large sums on the purchase of 
wardrobes ? 

In places where the audience are not particularly affected by 
conceptions or readings, costumes have much to do in the moulding 
of public opinion. In a town the announcement that Hamlet in 
the last act would wear a costume made of the finest velvet, and 
trimmed with gold lace which once adorned the state costume of 
that great and immortal seaman, Lord Nelson, and which costume 
cost the management no less than £121, would dissolve the audience 
in inextinguishable laughter; but there are plenty of villages where 
the appearance of the melancholy Dane in a Court costume which 
had once graced the person of some illustrious personage would 
warrant an increase in the prices of admission. 

It is recorded that this fondness of the bucolic intellect for 
costumes aflame with colour, redolent in lace and bangle, once resulted 
in “ Hamlet” being played by the low comedian of the company. The 
manager, who had been to London for a couple of days, suddenly 
returned, and despatching a hasty summons assembled his flock 
on the stage. When all were there, with great impressiveness he an- 
nounced that “ Hamlet” would be performed next evening, and that 
not only would every performer wear a new costume, but that the 
King would don three and the Prince of Denmark six. 

“ But [am in mourning for my father and wear black all through,” 
exclaimed the astonished leading man. 

“I have long been of opinion,” replied the manager gravely, 
“that the dressing of Hamlet has been all wrong. To begin with, 
it is ridiculous for Hamlet a. go on wearing black when the Court 
has gone out of mourning.’ 

“ But the lines allude to the colour of the costume.” 

“Do you suppose,” cried the proprietor, with the light of battle 
in his eye, “that I am going to allow a few lines to stand in the way 
of my patrons sceing these beautiful costumes? Here is a lovely 
cerise satin doublet that will give a cheerfulness to the ghost scene 
which it has hitherto lacked. In this pale-blue plush cloak and 
orange silk tights you will present so gallant an appearance that 
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it will be easy to understand why Ophelia loves you. You will 
receive the players in mauve satin trimmed with gold fringe. It is 
a lovely tint, and was greatly admired last year in the ballet at the 
Empire. As you will be much more likely to frighten your mother 
in the closet scene in crimson than in black, you will wear this. In 
the graveyard scene white silk trimmed with bullion fringe and gold 
embroidery will revive the interest of the character, which I have 
always contended dwindles after Act III. You will fight Laertes in 
purple, bluish purple being symbolic of blood. Here are the togs ; 
take great careof them. There will be a fine of twopence for every 
beer-stain I discover.” 

“You won’t fine me,” exclaimed the shocked tragedian, “for I 
shall not wear them.” 

“You won’t !” screamed the sole lessee and manager. 

“T will not,” was the haughty reply. 

“Then you go.” And go the actor did. 

It was then discovered that the only other member of the company 
acquainted with the part was the low comedian. This gentleman 
did not look the character, being comic in feature and dumpy in 
figure ; but, on the other hand, having long nourished a desire to play 
the part, he was prepared to swallow all scruples as to costume. 

This so delighted the manager that he permitted the little man 
to play the part, and his performance if peculiar was strikingly original, 
being quite unlike anything which had ever been seen before. 

In booths, the length of the visit depends entirely on the patronage 
accorded and the attitude of the local representatives of the county 
council as to exits, oil lamps, &c. When business begins to droop 
the manager will sally forth of a morning on horseback, and pour 
into the credulous ears of the rustics of the adjoining villages a 
glowing eulogism on the talents of his company and the magnificent 
way the different playsare mounted. If this fails, the company drive 
about in state. 

But for that optimism which causes every provincial actor to 
cherish the belief that the day is not far distant when he will be 
offered an engagement in some West End theatre, the grinding 
poverty, to say nothing of the utter silliness of their daily 
work, would fill them with horror of theatrical life. Imagine the 
feelings of an actor on being called on to inform the audience that 


_the effort to rescue the girl from the dungeon of the impregnable 


fortress in which she is immured seems so hopeless that the castle 
is certain to be his grave, when on turning round he sees that the 
structure in question has no existence save on a piece of canvas 
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which is so insecurely fastened that the prisoner, to prevent its sinking 
from view, is compelled to leave her cell in order to pin it up again. 

The right of all those on sharing terms in the disposal of the 
receipts sometimes leads to unrehearsed effects. On one occasion, 
the takings having sunk to 2s., the manager announced that there 
would be no performance and offered to return the money, where- 
upon the property-man came on the stage and said he would agree 
to the arrangement providing he was paid 1s. for candles. There- 
upon the village chandler who happened to be present rose, declaring 
that if the candles were to be paid for the money should be handed 
to him, as they had been obtained on credit. 

For some unknown reason rustic audiences are very partial to 
plays of savage life. Scenes in which the heroine, after being lashed 
to a tree is rescued by the hero at the very moment when the 
savage is about scalping her, never fail to bring down the house. 

The mention of bringing down the house reminds me that there is 
a way of bringing down the booth which the company are always 
careful to guard against. When erecting, a sheltered spot is chosen 
if possible. It is no joke to be called on in the middle of a windy 
night to stand by in case the frail structure comes down. After the 
elements have wrecked a booth the curious spectacle is presented of 
a number of ladies and gentlemen next morning repairing the 
damage with packing needles, quite indifferent to the comments of the 
grinning rustics. 

Full as their life may be of hardships, it is not without its com- 
pensations. There is something about their poverty which enables 
them to present a much more picturesque appearance than their well- 
to-do brothers and sisters of the upper crust. So secure from the 
undermining influences of fashion, these simple unworldly folk sew 
on diligently, ever and anon altering their position or rearranging 
their faded garments with a view to effect. As Shakespeare isa name 
to conjure with in country places, many of the plays are altered with a 
view of securing striking tableaux. 

In one booth Richard III. does not die on the field at Bosworth. 
With such a rendering two armies would be necessary, and as the 
stages of most booths are too small to permit of the introduction of 
even one, Richard expires of fright in the arms of Queen Anne. 

In “Hamlet” a much more effective finish is obtained by making 
the King, after the discomfiture of Laertes, engage Hamlet in conflict. 
Just as the wicked monarch is going for his stepson the Ghost walks 
on. This so disconcerts his brother that Hamlet is able to recover 
himself and settle his antagonist ; which so delights the shade that he 
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clasps his son to his ghostly arms and places on his head the crown. 
The manager responsible for this most effective tableau contends 
that such a finish is not only in conformity with the modern demand 
for a happy ending, but does away with one of those dying scenes so 
destructive of costly costumes. 

Booth-acting, having a style of its own, as a rule unfits its fol- 
lowers for engagements in the higher walks of the profession. This 
is strange ; for, owing to the presence of experienced old actors in a 
booth-company, the acting to be seen “under canvas” is generally 
of a much better order than that furnished by a company working 
the “smalls.” This is largely owing to the fact that booths rely 
mainly on Shakespeare, and the “ smalls” on melodrama. 

Whilst the audiences of all principal towns are regaled with the 
latest successes of the metropolitan stage, the “smalls,” as they are 
called, have to rest content with plays which bear no more resem- 
blance to the genuine article than a comic song does to a symphony 
by Beethoven. 

Untried plays being as a rule risky things to deal in, provincial 
managers, when looking out for a new piece, either buy the country 
rights of some London success, or failing this, in view of the com- 
petition to secure such plays, get one written to order by some 
secondary author. For a drama which has withstood the fire of 
criticism, a bonus of several hundred pounds, in addition to a nightly 
fee or a percentage on the receipts, is required. No provincial 
manager, of course, ever produces a new drama till a sated public 
evinces its displeasure by withholding its patronage. 

Some, it is true, manage to survive the vicissitudes of time. 
“The Two Orphans,” “Man to Man,” “The Silver King,” “The 
Black Flag,” and a few others, have all been on the road a long time, 
“The Two Orphans” considerably over twenty years ; but, speaking 
generally, a play, even in the smalls, begins to exhibit signs of 
exhaustion in three or four years. 

What is to be done at the expiration of that time by the “ smalls” 
manager? A new play must be procured somehow. Failing a 
dramatist, who is there to write it? No one, save the manager 
himself. 

There are difficulties to be overcome, but they are not insuper- 
able. 

The playgoers of the large towns may pin their allegiance to the 
psychological subtleties of the problem play, or flock in their 
thousands to roar over the witticisms and admire the novel cha- 
racterisation of other high-class productions; but the patrons of the 
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“smalls” have, by repeated doses, become so inoculated with the 
poison of what might be termed the “drama of rascaldom” that, 
unless the manager sets before them four gore-reeking acts, crammed 
with every species of crime and villainy, they withhold their 
patronage. The success of these dramas is largely aided by the 
pictures. 

Whether the popularity of the picture-poster partakes of the 
quality of permanence, it is difficult to say. To-day, at all events, it 
is all powerful. The aim is to produce something so striking and 
novel that the passer-by is constrained :o stop and regard it. The 
tints and combinations may not be employed witha view to harmony, 
but what does that matter if the splashes of varied colour are suff- 
ciently lurid to induce the beholder to accord the drama they illus- 
trate his patronage ? 

Hundreds of bad dramas have been made to pay by the attraction 
of a poster, and this is so well known that, when a manager of the 
“smalls” undertakes the compilation of a new play, he does not over- 
haul the stock of his friend the poster dealer with the object of dis- 
covering pictures to illustrate some plot that may be floating about 
in his mind, but to select those suitable for forming the basis of a 
play yet to be written. 

With the dond-fide dramatist the posters, of course, illustrate the 
plot. But in the nailed-up play, where plot, dialogue, and character- 
isation are all subordinate to situation, the reverse method is designed 
to fit them. Managers with banking accounts running into three 
figures, when they have a play they believe in do frequently purchase 
outright the stones from which their posters are printed ; but with 
others not so fortunately circumstanced the initial expense is borne 
by the dealer, the manager contracting to take a certain number per 
week for a specified time. 

As a rule posters live just as long as the play to which they 
belong, unless they possess some quality which leads the trade to 
believe that some day they will be found useful. 

The writing of a drama under such circumstances is not really a 
difficult matter; indeed, anyone may become a dramatist if he likes, 
providing he follows the directions in this article. 

“As the Navy is popular just now,” says the manager to the 
poster man, “I think I’ll do a nautical piece this time” ; and forth- 
with a deck of an ironclad, with the hero in the very act of striking 
his officer, is placed before him. 

“Got a good lighthouse scene ?” says the manager, still intent on 
a nautical drama. 
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“ Here’s a beauty,” replies the other. The hero is shown in 
the upper story writing a letter to his sweetheart, all unconscious of 
the fact that the villain below is fastening a keg of dynamite to the 
edifice. 

“ Ah, if you only had a companion picture !—That’ll fetch ’em,” 
cries the delighted manager, as a lurid sunset, partially obscured by 
a shower of legs, arms, hands, and bodies, relieved by chunks of falling 
masonry, is placed before him. 

True the picture was originally intended to illustrate the explosion 
scene in a Fenian play very popular some years ago, but as one 
building after being wrecked with dynamite is much the same as 
another, no one could prove that the fragments are not those of a 
lighthouse. After the hero has escaped from the lighthouse, in which 
he has sought refuge after being drummed out of the Navy, he enters 
the merchant service and serves before the mast on the very vessel 
of which his enemy, the heavy man, is captain. 

Sticklers for probability will want to know how it comes about 
that the villain, who is a lord of the manor and a country magistrate 
in the First Act, manages, although destitute of the slightest know- 
ledge of seamanship, to obtain the post of commander on a big liner 
in Act III. The manager, however, does not bother himself about 
such trifles. So, if he is shown a picture with the hero on an ice- 
berg engaged in desperate conflict with a polar bear, it is not likely 
he is going to sacrifice effect for the sake of consistency. Besides, 
the contrast between the hero on an iceberg, with his manly, but 
sparsely clothed, figure exposed to all the horrors of a Polar blast, 
affords a fine contrast to the picture with which he purposes the 
finishing of the next Act—the unmasking of the villain at a garden- 

party at Buckingham Palace, to which select gathering all the 
characters are, of course, invited. Study the unities? Not likely! 
Besides, the intellect of the manager not being of the microscopical 
order, why should he waste time over details when it will tax all his 
resources to dovetail into his new play a tithe of the stirring pictures 
placed before him ? 

Study the unities when, by postponing the garden-party till the 
last Act he can float the hero on his iceberg from the Antarctic to 
the South Pacific, where he can be picked up by a vessel again com- 
manded by his enemy, who this time lashes his rival face upwards 
on a raft, and sends him forth to die of thirst and hunger! Rafts 
are good in their way, because they can land the occupants where you 
like. By making the raft beach on one of the islands of the South 


Pacific, the manager can marry the hero to a lovely princess, thus 
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paving the way for a reappearance on the hoarding of an old “Green 
Bushes ” poster, very popular some fifty years ago—a lady of dusky 
complexion in hunting costume shooting her faithless spouse. 

If a domestic scene with a little starvation thrown in is required, 
what could be better than a poster showing the sailor-hero bursting 
into the cottage occupied by his blind mother and her daughter, the 
heroine, who has incurred the displeasure of the villain by declining 
to accept a diamond necklace set with stones of such astounding size 
that even a Vanderbilt would envy them. 

A manager intent on finding a way for introducing a picture in 
which the hero, who has been bound to the rails, is released by the 
heroine exactly one second before the “Flying Dutchman ” goes 
thundering past, must not be too particular about probability. 

After the posters, the play. But the preparation of this becomes 
a simple matter after the posters have been decided on. Charac- 
terisation as before. Dialogue of the simplest description to fit the 
incidents, flavoured with speeches from all the plays the author can 
remember. The result is patchworky, not to say jerky, but no one 
notices dialogue in a poster-play. Needless to say, when produced 
it is not found to reflect the world as we know it. Indeed, life in 
the drama of the “smalls” is steeped in mystery. Detectives are 
ever on the watch, and the paths of innocence and virtue are for 
most insufficient reasons beset with traps. 

Few of the characters seem to have any definite calling, the 
villain in particular being too much absorbed in the forging of 
thunderbolts to even look after his private and domestic affairs. 
Still he has the trait greatly to be esteemed under happier auspices 
of adhering to His resolution. No villain in the poster shown has 
ever been known to exhibit the smallest sign of remorse. Till the 
fall of the curtain he exhibits a fondness for murder and other 
weaknesses. He has to. Audiences demoralised by a plethora of 
crime would hoot a villain who repented. 

ARTHUR GOODRICH. 





GOD IN NATURE. 


I, 


H, men that darken life, you dream 
When you with idle words blaspheme, 
And laugh at any ruling God 
More mighty than a common clod. 


II. 


Have you surveyed all Nature round, 
Proved well the clod that you have found 
As great as God o’er life and death ? 

Say, have you marked its living breath ? 


III. 


Take one poor little life from out 
The common clod, you do not doubt, 
And trace the wonder of design 

Till justice falters, ’tis divine. 


IV. 


Can you with cunning learning make 
An insect that shall warm breath take ? 
Nay, Plato could not make it glow, 
Nor even Michael Angelo. 


V. 


Paint me the glory of the grass 

That doth all purple state surpass ; 

Then tell me whence the wind doth come, 
And where it goes when it is dumb, 
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VI. 


Reveal why in the self-same bed 
The lily ’s white, the rose is red, 
Why colour with unseeming power 
Is different in each different flower. 


VII. 


Translate the language of the oak, 

As though in living words it spoke 
From out its mighty heart and strong, 
The meaning of its ancient song. 


VIII. 


Sing me the song of all the sea 

In moving, wistful melody ; 
Unroll its sobbing swell and fall, 
Say why waves make a song at all. 


IX. 


Then sweep the illimitable sky, 
And with great wisdom tell me why 
The everlasting stars are there, 
And lay eternal mystery bare. 


CHARLES LUSTED. 





TABLE TALK. 


THE LICENSING OF PLays. 


EW questions admit less easily of a definite and satisfactory 
answer than the inquiry, Should there be a censorship of 
the stage? Dramatists as a rule are dead against the idea. 
“ Neither literature nor journalism,” they say, “is subject to any form 
of censure, and why should the stage be?”—and they point to the 
“ Areopagitica” of Milton, the arguments of which have never been 
answered, and are, in fact, incapable of answer. Not thus airily, 
however, is the question dismissed. More than once has the French 
Government, immeasurably more advanced in view than ours, 
endeavoured to dispense with the control of the stage, and as often 
has it been compelled to reimpose it. In France, moreover, two 
books at least exist, and are, or should be, in the possession of the 
student, in which the history of the stage is told through that of the 
legislation with regard to it. It was in past days for political reasons 
rather than for moral that a censorship of the stage was exercised. 
Control is at present, so far as I know—for I claim no familiarity with 
recent legislation on the subject in France—in the hands of the 
police, and the laws which prohibit indecency on the boards, spoken 
or exhibited, are the same as those which regulate the production 
of pornographic literature and the ¢fa/age or public exhibition 
of obscene illustrations. Now, no one in England regards as an 
interference with literature the provisions of Lord Campbell’s Acts, 
though juries, like individuals, might be found to condemn as 
indecent masterpieces of literature—such as the works of Rabelais, 
Balzac, Sterne, and Zola—and prohibit the publication of anything 
that shocked their own vulgar and uneducated sense. 


INDISCRETION OF THE CENSORSHIP. 


HE bitterness naturally begotten of the censorship exercised 
over plays has been intensified by a recent action of the 
existing Censor, which it is impossible to regard as other than 
ignorant, meddlesome, indiscreet, and arbitrary. ‘“ Monna Vanna,” 
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a four-act play of M. Maurice Maeterlinck, given in Parisin May 
last by the body known as the “Théatre de I’CEuvre,” was 
announced to be played in London on three June afternoons at 
the Novelty Theatre. The public to which the projected per- 
formances appealed was not likely to be either shocked or other- 
wise influenced by the piece, supposing it to have been as unconven- 
tional as, let me say, “ Mrs. Warren’s Profession,” by Mr. George 
Bernard Shaw, instead of being, as it really is, one of the purest, 
most moral, and most delicate dramas of modern times—a work in 
which only the eyes of bats or owls could have detected offence. 
The prohibition of the Censor, so far as public performance is 
concerned, is final. A society calling itself the Maeterlinck was 
rapidly established, and “ Monna Vanna” was given, without any 
charge for admission, in an obscure, remote, and inconvenient little 
house, of the existence of which not one visitor in a hundred had 
heard. Much needless expense was brought upon the zealots by 
whom the experiment ‘was conducted, the play was acted after 
all, and the defeated Censure, like the giants Pope and Pagan in 
Bunyan’s immortal allegory, was left grinning and gnashing the teeth 
at incapacity to enforce the decisions that had been pronounced. 


LITERARY PROTEST AGAINST THE ACTION OF THE CENSOR. 


ERY far from impotent is, however, authority, and its influence, 

so far as art is concerned, is actively deleterious. I do not, 
however, join in the outcry against Mr. Redford, the Reader of 
Plays. Mr. Redford, a minor official, is practically compelled to do 
what he is bidden, and his rather shadowy occupation serves to screen 
the real dictator. In order to get at this irresponsible personage we 
have to search in very high quarters, and it is as futile to seek to influ- 
ence the powers by which the objectionable action is taken as it is to 
condemn the apparent culprit. The theatrical critics—with whom, as 
Mr. Pinero says, it rests to take action—have, with a solitary and whim- 
sical exception, condemned or derided the interference of authority. 
Meantime, one of the rare occasions has been encountered when men 
of the highest eminence have been roused to protest, and a letter 
complaining of the decision of the Censor appeared in the Zimes of 
Friday, June 23. This, considering that the signatures had to be 
obtained in the course of two or three hours, had singular interest, 
the names appended to it including those of Mr. Swinburne, Mr. 
George Meredith, and Mr. Thomas Hardy, probably the three most 
representative names in English literature. If authority thinks to 
arrest a movement headed by men such as these names represent, 
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then it is in the not unfamiliar position of Mrs. Partington seeking 
with her besom to arrest the flow of the Atlantic. Had twenty-four 
hours been allowed me I could have got a hundred signatures of 
men only inferior to those named. Authority does not think much 
of literary men, even the best. This fact I have tested again and 
again. Literary men, on the other hand, have a not very exalted 
estimate of authority. 


MAETERLINCK’s ** MONNA VANNA.” 


FEW words concerning the play thus assailed and defended 

seem justified. I will not deal with a plot which has been 
discussed in most London and some country journals. In order to 
save the inhabitants of a beleaguered Italian city—the period is 1498 
—a married lady of highest rank, apparelled like Godiva, enters the 
tent of the besieging captain, who on these terms spares and 
relieves a place threatened with extermination. So impressed with 
her heroism and devotion is this leader of mercenaries that he frees 
her from all further penance, and the large and heavy mantle that 
covers her nudity is not once raised. Now, this story is pure, chaste, 
and noble. As soon would I think of arraigning Lady Godiva of 
unchastity as Monna Vanna. Yet the Censure which permits the 
translation into English of the worst Parisian obscenity refuses a 
licence to a work which, speaking as an expert, I qualify as pure 
and worthy literature. What is the obvious and inevitable con- 
clusion? Authority knows nothing about pure and worthy literature, 
but knows, and in its heart does not dislike, Parisian obscenity. In 
spite of these things, I am not sure that I would substitute police 
control of the stage for the authority of the Lord Chamberlain, 
irresponsibly as this is exercised. 


How Far 1s MopERN CHANGE IN LONDON ADEQUATE? 


ECURRING to what I said recently, a question that presents 
itself is whether, having regard to the accelerating expansion 

of London, our changes, great as these are, are adequate. Are 
we looking far enough ahead, or are we, after our wont, still 
“tinkering”? Iam not one of those who advocate crippling our- 
selves financially for the sake of our successors, who, so far as 
observation may be trusted, will be almost unavoidably richer than 
ourselves. When we effect changes such as are now in progress, 
costly buildings are naturally erected on the lines we establish, and 
the task of further enlarging our thoroughfares will be immensely 
more costly to our children than it is to us. I am now giving 
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no counsel. My opportunities of personal observation have been 
more extensive than those of most men. Let us look for a moment 
at what, without going far back, I have seen. To take the most 
striking instance of all, Shaftesbury Avenue is one of the most 
recently constructed of thoroughfares; it is already one of the 
most congested. Before a year or two is over, the cab-rank, for 
which the authorities sanguinely thought they had found room, will 
have to disappear, and then the whole line, with its costly theatres 
and restaurants, must be widened. Gray’s Inn Road, opposite 
Gray’s Inn, was enlarged not very many years ago. It is now sadly 
inadequate. The pulling-down of Middle Row, Holborn, and the 
erection of the Viaduct, have rendered only more evident the need 
of the enlargement of Holborn. I am now only drawing attention to 
things on which men will do well to ponder. Some day perhaps I 
may, rather hopelessly; invite consideration to what I think ought to 


be done. 
SYLVANUS URBAN. 





